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THE MODERN THEORY OF REPRESENTATION. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, M. A., HONORARY FELLOW IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE highest national policy yet developed is the representa- 
tive national government. The city state was a normal 

type of antiquity, and the feudal system may be considered as a 
normal type of the Middle Ages, but the leading characteristics 
of the political development of modern times are: first, a na- 
tional policy ; second, the extension of human rights and civil lib- 
erty ; and third, that many leading nations may flourish at the 
same time, under the protection of the law of nations, and in 
the bonds of an advanced civilization. Dr. Burgess, in his ‘‘Po- 
litical Science and Constitutional Law,’’ defines the nation as 
‘a population of an ethnic unity, inhabiting a territory of a 
geographic unity.’’* Dr. Burgess was preceded in this defini- 
tion of the nation by Dr. Francis Lieber, who, in 1868, dedi- 
cated an essay on ‘Nationalism and Internationalism’’ to 
General Grant, developing very fully the theory that ‘“‘the word 
nation, in the fullest adaptation of the term, means, in modern 
times, a numerous and homogeneous population, permanently 
inhabiting and cultivating a coherent territory, with a well-de- 
fined geographic outline and a name of its own—the inhabitants 
speaking their own language, having their own literature and 
common institutions, which distinguish them clearly from other 
and similar groups of people; being citizens of a unitary govern- 
ment, and feeling an organic unity with one another, as well 
as being conscious of a common destiny.’”’+ With this concep- 





* Burgess, ‘‘ Political Science and Constitutional Law,” vol. I, p. 1. 
+ Lieber’s “ Miscellaneous Writings,” vol. II, p. 227. 
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tion of the nation in view, I desire to discuss the theory of rep- 
resentation as it applies to such a political organization. Only 
the national system is adequate to the many demands of our 
modern civilization. While the national spirit blossomed forth 
in Grecian learning, yet, in her political life, Greece never got 
beyond her frail confederacies. In our own system, the national 
feeling is necessary to stimulate patriotism. Modern patriotism 
is not satisfied with the narrow limits of the American common- 
wealths. Indeed, the state governments are now regarded as 
less important than formerly, and now the political relations 
that concern us most are those of the city and the nation. 

The size of the Grecian states was so small that the need of 
representation was not felt. The difficulties of modern politics, 
on account of vastness of territory and decentralization, were 
not dreamed of. There are traces of the representative system 
in the Amphictyonic Council, but there was only occasional re- 
course to this system. It was not till the doctrine of human 
equality and of individual right had to be deferred to, in con- 
nection with extended areas of territory, that the subject could 
take the place in all political inquiries which it occupies at this 
date.* 

Let us now consider the real basis of modern representation. 
Its leading features are that it should be broad and popular. It 
has been maintained in England that property should be the 
basis of representation, and, in our own country, Webster de- 
clared the same principle in his Plymouth oration. The system 
of representation in Great Britain was very unequal up to 1832. 
Out of 658 members in the House of Commons, 487 were nom- 
inees of the aristocracy or of the government, and only 173 rep- 
resented independent constituencies. In 1832 a reform bill was 
passed, by which fifty-six rotten boroughs returning 111 were 
disfranchised, and other small boroughs lost in all thirty mem- 
bers; twenty-two large towns, including districts of London, 
gained the right to return two members each, twenty to return 
one each, and the members for the larger counties were increased 
from 94 to 159. As for the right of electing—in the boroughs, it 


* Amos, “ Science of Politics,” p. 26. 
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was given to ten-pound householders resident in the place, pay- 
ing rates, and not receiving relief from the parish. In the 
counties, several classes were added to the old forty-shilling free- 
holders, as follows: copyholders and leaseholders for terms of 
years, and tenants at will paying a rent of fifty pounds a year.* 

The bill of 1867, for reforming representation, contains among 
other provisions the following, which are of special importance: 
1. The franchise. In the boroughs, any full-aged man can vote 
in parliamentary and municipal elections, who has been for 
twelve months an inhabitant, as owner or tenant, of any dwell- 
ing house, has been rated to rates for the relief of the poor, and 
paid his rates like others ; but no joint occupier can vote. The 
vote is also given to every lodger in the boroughs who is sole 
tenant of a dwelling house of the clear yearly value of ten 
pounds or upwards, has resided there twelve months, and put in 
a claim to be registered. In the counties, any man of similar 
status can vote, who is seized in law or at equity of any lands 
or tenements of freehold, copyhold, or any other tenure, of the 
clear yearly value of not less than five pounds. Persons also 
have the right to vote who are lessees or assignees of lands, on 
any tenure, for the unexpired residue of any term originally 
created for a period of not less than sixty years, of at least five 
pounds yearly value. Changes were also made in the distribu- 
tion of seats in Parliament. No borough having in 1861 a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 could return more than one member. 
Thirty-eight boroughs were thus reduced, 10 new boroughs were 
created, 3 cities returned three members instead of two, 2 old 
boroughs returned two instead of one, 1 borough was divided 
into two, and 13 counties were subdivided so as to return 35 
members. 

What is really meant by the theory that property should be 
the basis of representation, is that a certain amount of property 
ought to be specified below which no suffrage ought to be 
granted. This theory was popular in the day when it was held 
that property holders had more to stake in the welfare of the 
state’ than non-property holders. There are many in the 

* May, ‘“ Constitutional History of England,” vol. I, ch. vi. 
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United States who still believe that universal suffrage is the root 
of all political evils.* In Connecticut, the capacity to read is 
made a condition for being made a ‘‘freeman,’’ and in Massa- 
chusetts and Mississippi there are educational tests for voting. 
But the property and other qualifications so common in the early 
constitutions of the American commonwealths are passing away, 
and we are now following the principle that population is the 
basis of representation ; that one representative is chosen for a 
distinct number of represented citizens; and that, therefore, a 
large population should have more representatives than a small 
one. 

In our national government, the theory has long prevailed 
that the two Houses of our Congress do not rest upon the same 
principle of representation—that the House of Representatives 
represents the people, and the Senate the states. But the Senate 
represents people just as the House does, the only difference be- 
ing in the distribution of the senators. In fixing the basis of 
representation for the House, the Constitution provided that In- 
dians not taxed should be excluded, and that three fifths of all 
other persons should be added to the whole number of free 
whites, at the same time prohibiting representation of a popula- 
tion numbering less than 30,000, but providing that each state 
should have at least one representative. 

This original principle of representation has been modified 
by constitutional amendment. The thirteenth amendment abol- 
ished slavery; so there are no unfree persons. The fourteenth 
amendment also declares that representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several states according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number in each state, 
excluding Indians not taxed; and that when the right to vote 
at any election for presidential electors or representatives in 
Congress, or for the executive or judicial officers of a common- 
wealth, or members of the legislature, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of the commonwealth, being twenty-one years 


* A representation of ponte is prescribed in the constitution of Delaware, as it re- 
uires a property qualification for senators in the General Assembly. The governor of 
assachusetts is also required to possess property to the value of $5,000. 
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of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for the participation in rebellion or other crime, the rep- 
resentation of such commonwealths shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years old in such common- 
wealth. Likewise the fifteenth amendment prohibits a state. or 
the United States from passing any law making race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude a disqualification for voting. 
While this amendment does not directly give any one the right 
to vote, it guards the individual against discrimination. 

The principle of representation further requires that the laws 
governing the control of elections for representatives shall be 
national rather than local, in order to secure uniformity. Arti- 
cle I, section 4, paragraph 1, of the Constitution confers upon 
Congress power to make regulations prescribing the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for members of the 
House of Representatives, prescribing the times and manner of 
holding elections for members of the Upper House. Congress 
may prescribe the whole manner of electing members of the 
Lower House, and also forthe Upper House, except as to the 
place of choosing the senators. Congress has exercised the power 
of fixing the times for holding the elections of senators and rep- 
resentatives. The law provides that the time for the election of 
senators is the second Tuesday after the meeting and organiza- 
tion of the legislature next preceding the expiration of the sena- 
torial term. The law also provides that the time for the elec- 
tion of representatives shall be the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November, every second year after 1876. Congress 
has also legislated in regard to the manner of electing members 
of the House. 

The Revised Statutes, section 27, provide that votes for con- 
gressmen must be by written or printed ballots, and sections 
2011-2016 allow federal supervision of elections. By this law, 
upon a written application of two citizens of any town or city 
having 20,000 inhabitants, or of ten citizens in any county or 
parish in any congressional district, made to the judge of the 
circuit court for the circuit in which such city, town, county, or 
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parish may be situated, expressing the desire to have the regis- 
tration and election guarded and scrutinized, the judge should 
open the court at the most convenient point in the circuit ten 
days before the registration or election, and keep it open for the 
transaction of business connected with the registration or elec- 
tion, up to and including the day following the election. Pro- 
vision was also made for the appointment of supervisors of 
elections in each district, and upon application of the citizens, 
deputy marshals might be appointed to aid the supervisors in 
the discharge of their duties. These officers were given 
power to arrest without process persons undertaking to commit 
fraud against the laws of registration and election, and to bring 
such persons before a commissioner, judge, or court of the 
United States for examination of the charges preferred. This 
legislation has been repealed during the present administration 
placing the supervision of elections entirely under state control. 

Acting on this same principle of representation, Congress pro- 
ceeds to apportion the representatives among the several states. 
The statement is usually made that representation in Congress is 
based upon the census, but this is not strictly true. Congress 
first decides upon the size of the House and then finds the ratio 
by dividing this number into the whole population. This ratio 
is then divided into the population of the states in order to de- 
termine the number of representatives for each state. On ac- 
count of the fractional remainders resulting from division, the 
actual number of representatives first agreed upon is not thus 
obtained. In order to approximate the number as nearly as 
possible, those states having the largest fractional remainder are 
each given an additional member. In 1842, Congress for the 
first time passed an act requiring representatives to be elected 
by districts. The constitutionality of this act was based upon 
the clause allowing Congress to regulate the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representatives. Nearly all the 
states, the larger ones especially, adopted and continued the dis- 
trict system of electing representatives from the ratification of 
the Constitution. Some of the smaller states alternated between 
the two modes. In 1842, New Jersey, Georgia, Rhode Island, 
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Alabama, New Hampshire, and Mississippi were using the gen- 
eral ticket system. The debate on this question in Congress in 
1842 grew very bitter, some of the congressmen claiming that 
the law was an infringement upon the rights of the states. 

The members of both Houses are uninstructed. The principle 
is that each senator and each representative represents the whole 
United States according to his own intelligence and judgment. 
At first, however, old traditions clung about the Senate. It was 
a small body, and even in 1810, had but thirty-four members. 
They regarded themselves as a Congress of ambassadors from 
their respective states, and often referred for instruction and ad- 
vice to the state legislatures. For five years the Senate sat 
with closed doors occupying itself chiefly with the confidential 
business of appointments and treaties, and conferring with the 
ministers of the president. At the present time, it has evolved 
into as powerful a legislative body as the House. The question 
might be brought up whether it would be proper to instruct the 
representatives, meaning by instruction the control by the con- 
stituents over the vote of the representative. The republican 
constitution of France in 1795 declared: ‘‘The members of the 
legislative body are not representatives of the departments 
which have elected them, but of the whole nation, and no spe- 
cific instruction shall be given them.’’ It may also be of inter- 
est to mention that the bill of rights, preceding the constitution 
of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, says: ‘‘The people have a 
right to assemble together to consult for the common good, and 
to instruct their representatives.’’ As late as 1838, the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina passed certain resolutions with reference 
to the votes to be given by her senators. 

The great change of the British deputy into a national repre- 
sentative was consummated in the sixteenth century, when the 
old law requiring members of Parliament to be resident bur- 
gesses to make the elections valid, fell into entire disuse. Hal- 
lam, in his ‘‘Constitutional History of England,’”’ in speaking 
of this change of 1571, remarks: ‘‘This is aremarkable and per- 
haps the earliest assertion of an important constitutional princi- 
ple, that each member of the House of Commons is deputed to 
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serve not only for his constituents, but for the whole kingdom ; 
a principle which marks the distinction between a modern Eng- 
lish Parliament and such deputations of the estates as were as- 
sembled in several continental kingdoms; a principle to which 
the House of Commons is indebted for its weight and dignity, 
as well as its beneficial efficiency, and which none but the serv- 
ile worshipers of the populace are ever found to gainsay.’’ 

The discussion as to the real nature of a representative be- 
came earnest in England from the time when John Wilkes was 
elected by the Westminster constituents, and more especially 
from Mr. Burke’s speeches to the electors at Bristol. In a 
speech at Bristol in 1780, Mr. Burke said: ‘‘I did not obey your 
instructions. No. I conformed to the instructions of truth and 
nature, and maintained your interest, against your opinions, 
with a constancy which became me. A representative worthy 
of you ought to be a person of stability. Iam to look, indeed, 
to your opinions; but to such opinions as you and I must have 
five years hence. I was not to look at the flash of the day. I 
knew that you chose me, in my place, along with others, to be a 
pillar of the state, and not a weathercock, on the top of the edi- 
fice, exalted for my levity and versatility, and of no use but to 
indicate the shiftings of every fashionable gale.’?’ Thus, Mr. 
Burke maintained that the imperative duty of the representative 
requires him to attend to all the interests and desires of his con- 
stituents to his utmost power, but likewise to vote to the utmost 
of his conscience as the broad national interest demands, even 
should he go against the supposed or actually expressed wishes 
of the majority of his constituent voters. 

The war between Great Britain and America led many men 
to inquire into the real character of a representative. At that 
time, the House of Commons was under the almost total sway of 
the aristocracy of the land and did not represent the people at 
large. In addition to this sway, the powerful influence of the 
crown, and the long period of seven years for which a member 
of the House was elected, were causes tending to separate the 
Commons from the great mass of the people, and when advocates 
of parliamentary reform first appeared, they were led in their 
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opposition to the opposite evil of which they complained, and 
men like Major John Cartwright asserted that the representative 
is the legislatorial attorney of his constituents, thus redycing the 
representative toa mere deputy. It is now definitely settled 
that the British member of Commons is the representative of the 
nation. 

The confederacy of the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation was nothing but a league of independent states, 
and the members of Congress were deputies. This appears from 
the Articles themselves. The states could appoint the delegates 
as they thought best, and could recall them to send others. 
Their number was left to the option of the states, except the 
minimum was fixed at two and the maximum at seven. Each 
state maintained its delegation and had but one vote, and if the 
delegation of any state was divided, it lost its vote. In the Con- 
stitution, the members are changed from deputies to representa- 
tives. Congress legislates for the people of the United States. 

Dr. Lieber claims that the representative represents not only. 
the majority of his voters, but the minority also; otherwise 
party aristocracy would be at once established. He represents 
also the non-voters of his district, for they are all component 
and essential parts of the community. Lieber also claims that 
he is bound to represent his community, not as a detached part, 
but as a living limb of his state or nation, and hence bound to 
allow the public opinion of the whole its due influence in modi- 
fying the opinion which he has brought from his particular sec- 
tion. The senators also are representatives and not deputies of 
their states, although some of the state legislatures have passed 
resolutions to instruct senators. Virginia persisted in this, es- 
pecially when the renewal of the charter of the United States 
Bank was discussed in Congress in 1811, and when the Virginia 
senators in 1836 were instructed to vote for the expunging reso- 
lutions, upon which occasion one of the senators resigned, but 
the other declined both the vote and the resignation on the 
ground that the instruction was against the Constitution. 

The principle of representation further provides for the organ- 
ization of the representative body, with its own protection and 
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liberties. To this end, it is enacted by Parliament ‘‘that the 
freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of Parliament,’’ and the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘‘ for any speech or debate in either House, the sena- 
tors and representatives shall not be questioned in any other 
place.’”’? This right of free discussion was obtained after a hard 
struggle. Elizabeth frequently warned the House of Commons 
not to meddle with high matters of state, which they could not 
understand, and James I. and Charles I. often did the same. A 
protection is granted to both the members of the English Parlia- 
ment and the Congress of the United States, in freedom from ar- 
rest during the sessions, except for certain specified crimes. 
The English House of Commons first claimed this right in 1543, 
when they ordered George Ferrers, a burgess who had been ar- 
rested in going to Parliament, to be released, and they carried 
their point. The first legislative recognition of the privilege 
_was under James I.* This protection is also granted to mem- 
bers of Congress by the Constitution of the United States. 

The modern theory of representation assumes the right of each 
member to propose any bill or measure. The Constitution of 
the United States prohibits any officer of the United States from 
being a member of either House, and the law does not allow the 
members of the administration a seat and the right to speak in 
the Houses. A few years ago a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress granting cabinet members the right to a seat in each 
House, but no action was taken on it. If the president of the 
United States desires to have a bill passed, the bill must be pro- 

posed by some person who is a member of one or the other 
House. It is necessary that the representative body shall have 
sole charge of the internal management and rules of proceeding. 
To this end, the Constitution of the United States says: ‘‘The 
House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
officers.’?’ The speaker of the English House of Commons was 
formerly very dependent on the crown. Since the resolution of 
1688, his election has hecome practically independent, although 
~* Hallam, “Constitutional History,” vol. I., p. 268. 
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the form of obtaining the consent of the crown is still gone 
through. In all the states of the Union, the principle holds 
that the speakers are within the exclusive appointment of the 
Houses. The Constitution of the United States also says that 
‘‘each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two thirds, expel a member.’’ Congress also claims authority 
over persons not members of either House. ‘‘Power is claimed 
of sending for persons and papers and of examining upon oath,’’ 
and Congress has also exercised the power of punishing disturb- 
ances of their debates by intruders, and libelers of members. 
But this power is not explicitly conferred by the Constitution. 

As I mentioned in the beginning of this paper, only the na- 
tional policy is adequate to the demands of our civilization. 
We have outgrown the systems of the city and the little colony, 
and modern people stand in need of nations in order to develop 
literature, law, industry, and liberty. The nation implies all 
that may be found in the broad term humanity, and as the sphere 
of humanity widens, we desire, more and more, a country to 
work and live and die for. Dr. Lieber says: ‘‘Countries are 
the orchards and the broad acres where modern civilization 
gathers her grain and nutritious fruits. The narrow garden-beds 
of antiquity, suffice for our widened humanity no more than the 
short existence of ancient states.’ * 

Without this national policy with its representative system 
there would be very little in common to unite the different states 
and all their varied interests. Thus a bond is formed which 
civic strife and discord have failed to break. This is suggested 
in the language of Lincoln: ‘‘Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature.’’+ 

LEwWIs R. HARLEY. 





* Lieber, “ Civil Liberty and Self Government,” p. 170. 
+ Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 














WHAT IS ECONOMIC VALUE? 


BY ARTHUR KITSON. 


HE story is told of Sydney Smith, that, having joined the 

Political Economy Club of London in order to learn 

what the term ‘‘value”’ meant, he resigned on discovering that 

the members of the club knew no more about it than he himself 
did. 

To no branch of economics has more attention been devoted 
than to this. Notwithstanding all the economic literature that. 
has appeared during the past twenty years, it is doubtful 
whether the subject is any the less ambiguous, or better under- 
stood by the average man, than it was in the time of Sydney 
Smith. I shall endeavor to show that not only is the popular 
use of the word ‘‘value”’ incorrect, but that the world’s financial 
systems are based upon a gigantic fallacy, due to ignorance con- 
cerning this term. 

No subject is of greater importance in commercial life than 
this, and a century later it will seem inconceivable that nations. 
with so high a degree of civilization, of culture and comfort, with 
so many discoveries and inventions in the mechanical arts, could 
be so ignorant regarding the all-important science of economics, 
as to-day. 

The really scientific treatment of value commences with Pro- 
fessor Jevons, whose ‘‘Theory of Political Economy,’’ published 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, is the foundation of everything 
of great merit that has since appeared upon this subject. 

In the preface to the second edition of his work, Professor 
Jevons remarks as follows: ‘‘Imagine the mental state of as- 
tronomers if they could not agree among themselves whether 
right ascension was the name of a heavenly body or a force or an 
angular magnitude. Yet this would not be worse than failing to 
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ascertain clearly whether by value we mean a numerical ratio or 
a@ mental state or a mass of commodity.”’ 

In the new Century dictionary these three definitions are act- 
ually given, notwithstanding their extreme dissimilarity. Mac- 
leod, in his ‘‘Theory of Credit,’’ also gives us these same defini- 
tions in various portions of the chapters on value. It will be 
seen that one of these definitions is subjective, and the other two 
objective. Now, it is certain that—so far as the science of eco- 
nomics goes—at least one of the above definitions of value as an 
objective reality cannot be right. If objective value is a numer- 
ical ratio, it cannot be a commodity—a quantity of some thing, 
and conversely. Which definition, then, is the correct one? 

John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘ The value of a thing means the quan- 
tity of some other thing or of things in general which it exchanges 
for.’ Commenting upon this sentence, Jevons writes: ‘“‘It might 
of course be explained that Mill did not intend what he said; but 
as the statement stands it makes value into a thing and is just as 
philosophic as if we were to say, ‘Right ascension means the 
planet Mars or planets in general.’ ”’ 

But if value is a ratio, the very expression ‘‘ value of a thing”’ 
is absurd. Ratio is a relation of two quantities, and to apply 
the term to a single thing is meaningless. On the other hand, 
those who maintain that ‘‘ value isa thing”’ are confronted with 
an inextricable difficulty. For if value is a thing, how can it 
increase or decrease, appear and disappear, without the thing 
itself undergoing similar changes? 

To say that the value of one thing is always some other thing 
does not avoid the difficulty. Suppose a book sells for a doilar. 
We are told by some that the value of the book is the dollar, per 
se, and the value of the dollar is the book, per se. Now, if these 
things are themselves values, each of the other, how is it possible 
to destroy their values without destroying the things themselves? 
Suppose, at the time the above relation existed, we place the dol- 
lar and book together in a fire-proof safe, and at the end of a 
year take them out. Both are in perfect condition. It is im- 
possible to find any defect or deterioration in either. And yet 
we find the value of the book is probably only half the dollar, 
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and the value of the dollar is now two books. What has hap- 
pened to the book to cause it to lose half its value during this 
period? 

We are thus confronted with the gross absurdity of a thing 
changing, and yet remaining unchanged, at one and the same 
time. Ifthe book, per se, is the value of the dollar, so long as 
the dollar and book remain physically unchanged one should 
always be the value of the other. I see no way out of this di- 
lemma. 

Let us now take the other definition and see how it agrees 
with facts. A ratio is a relation of two quantities. Now, if a 
book sells for a dollar, this definition explains the transaction by 
saying that the value of the book in dollars is as one to one. 
Neither the book is value nor is the dollar itself value. The es- 
timation which society places upon books and dollars at this 
particular time leads men to offer one dollar for one book. Now, 
suppose at the end of the year the dollar is worth two books. 
How does this definition explain matters? Easily enough. It 
says that while the book and dollar remain physically as they 


were, their exchange relation has altered. Where society 
estimated one book as worth a dollar, it now estimates a dollar 
as worth two books. The value of books to dollars is now two to 


one. 

Value refers to a relation just as the term equality does. When 
we say that one thing is equal to another, we do not say that 
equality is a thing, or that either of those things is itself equality. 
Similarly with the term distance. One object is distant from an- 
other. But we do not say that distance is a thing. 

That this is the true definition appears further from the fact 
that it is the generally accepted definition among those who have 
given the subject much thought. Le Trosne says: ‘‘ Value con- 
sists in the ratio of exchange which takes place between such and 
such a product; between such a quantity of one product and such 
a quantity of another.’’? Senior also says: ‘‘ Value denotes a re- 
lation reciprocally existing between two objects.’”? So Bailey 
writes: ‘‘ Value is the relation between contemporary commodi- 
ties.’? ‘‘ Value,’’? says Macleod, ‘‘ consists in the ratio of ex- 
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change which takes place between such and such a product; 
between such a quantity of one product and such a quantity of 
another product.’’ ‘‘ Hence it is clear,’’ he adds, ‘‘that value 
is a ratio or an equation, like distance, and as an equation it 
necessarily requires two objects.’’? Professor Francis A. Walker, 
in his work on ‘*‘ Money, Trade, and Industry,’’ says: ‘‘ Value, 
economists are pretty much agreed, is a relation, a ratio.’”’?’ Even 
John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘ Value is a relative term.”’ 

Professor Smart, the translator of Boehm-Bawerk’s “ Capital 
and Interest,’’ and the chief exponent of the Austrian school of 
economy in England, says: ‘But although it is impossible to 
use the term without suggesting an inherent property, value 
always implies a relation.”’ ‘It is,’’ he says, ‘‘at best, a power 
conferred on goods by the complex machinery of an organized 
economic community, and it does not exist outside of a system of 
exchange. It is a power that lies in the connection or relation of 
two things and not in either of the things. Jevons very well called 
it a ratio of exchange.’’ Finally, Professor Jevons states that 
‘¢a student of economics has no hope of ever being clear and cor- 
rect in his ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at all a 
thing or an object or even as anything which lies in a thing or 
object. Persons are thus led to speak of such a nonentity as ‘in- 
trinsic value.’’’ In another place he says: ‘‘ Value in exchange 
expresses nothing but a ratio, and the term should not be used 
in any other sense. To speak simply of the value of an ounce of 
gold is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number 17. What 
is the ratio of the number 17? The question admits of no answer, 
for there must be another number named in order to make a ratio; 
and the ratio will differ according to the number suggested. 
What is the value of iron compared with gold, is an intelligible 
question. The answer consists in stating the ratio of the quanti- 
ties exchanged.”’ 

Now, if value is a relation, a ratio, what sense is there in the 
expressions ‘‘ standard of value,’”’ ‘inherent or intrinsic value,”’ 
and a ‘‘unit of value’’? What are we to understand by such 
terms as ‘‘standard or measure of ratios,’”’ ‘‘intrinsic ratio,’’ and 
“‘unit of ratio”? ? ‘‘But surely,’’ says Professor Walker, “a re- 
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lation, a ratio, cannot be measured! You do not measure the 
relation of a mile to a furlong ; you express it, as8to1.’’ This 
is all one can do with values, express them. You can no more 
‘‘measure’’ values than you can measure thoughts. But how 
are they expressed? Language expresses thoughts, music ex- 
presses emotions; what expresses values? Take a simple ex- 
change transaction, represented as follows : 
40 bushels wheat—1 ounce gold. 

If we analyze each side of the equation we find it composed of 
_ three things. 1st. Substances: wheat and gold. 2d. Units of 
weight and capacity: bushels and ounces. 3rd. Numbers: 40 
and 1. Now if these dissimilar commodities are to express their 
relation in some language, it must be a language common to 
both. What is this language? Is it substance? No. Wheat 
and gold are totally dissimilar. The only thing common to both 
is number. And this is the sole language of values. The value 
of wheat in bushels to gold in ounces is 40:1. And this corres- 
ponds with our previous definition of value as a ratio of exchange. 

We may put it in another way. Commodities are definite 
quantities of definite qualities. Now, fluctuations in values con- 
sist in variations in quantities. Hence values have to do with 
quantities. And since quantities are expressed by numbers, 
values must necessarily be similarly expressed. 

The chief ambiguity that surrounds this subject is the use of 
the term in the double sense as the ratio of exchange and pur- 
chasing power. No substance can possibly express, represent, or 
measure a ratio. So that it is the climax of absurdity to speak 
of gold measuring values, or becoming a unit of value, if the term 
is to be understood in the sense of a relation. Further, since no 
single quantity can express a ratio, it follows that no single quan- 
tity can express value. Two quantities are necessary, just as 
two points are essential in order to express distance or length. 

On the other hand, if value is to be understood as purchasing 
power, it is quite possible to suppose a certain commodity to rep- 
resent a definite amount of purchasing power, at any given time. 
So, also, a single quantity can express purchasing power. Hence, 
I have distinguished in my work entitled “A Scientific Solution 
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of the Money Question ’’ * between value and purchasing power ; 
the former being a ratio and expressed by two quantities, the 
latter a power conferred upon commodities and represented by a 
single quantity. 

While a given quantity of any commodity (such as 25 8-10 
grains of gold) may be said to acquire and to have a certain 
amount of purchasing power, this power necessarily fluctuates 
from time to time as the supply of or demand for gold fiuctu- 
ates. Similarly with all other commodities. Hence it is im- 
possible for any definite weight or quantity of any substance to 
constitute a permanent unit or standard of purchasing power. 
The only unit that is possible and which is an invariable unit is 
the purchasing power of a commodity at any particular time. 
To omit the element of time in this matter is far more unscien- 
tific than it would have been had those who furnished the unit 
of length omitted the temperature at which the metallic bar— 
which registers the yard—was to be taken. This would be, of 
course, an ideal unit, but since the object of a unit is merely to 
register or record fluctuations in values, the ideal is the only 
possible means we have of expressing such fluctuations. 

Given such a unit, and starting with a price list in which the 
exchange proportions of all commodities are recorded in terms of 
this unit—as fractions or multiples—at any given time, and vari- 
ations in values can be registered with mathematical exactness— 
including gold itself. At present it is impossible to tell how 
much gold varies, since it is used as a permanent standard. The 
error here is in confounding the substance, gold, with its pur- 
chasing power. The former is material and the latter ideal, and 
all the world’s financial troubles may be traced to this absurd 
attempt to make the material perform the functions of the ideal. 
Values are ideal creations, and can only be expressed by the 
ideal, viz., numbers. 

Those who imagine an ideal currency impossible are strangely 
blind to some of the actualities of life. For to-day money is used 
in this ideal sense by probably 99 per cent of the civilized world. 


*“ A Scientific Solution of the Money Question,” by Arthur Kitson. Arena Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass. (In press.) 
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There is not one transaction in a thousand where an actual equiv- 
alent is given in exchange when currency is employed. Very 
many of the so-called standards legalized by governments were 
ideal, i. ¢., they were never actually materialized. Until 1873 
the ideal unit of values in this country was a dollar of 517 pence, 
and the ideal dollar of exchange adopted in London was 54 
pence. Neither of these dollars was ever coined. 

But the fact that inconvertible paper money has played so 
conspicuous a part in the world’s history, and eredit has taken 
the place of a specie to such a degree that the latter is seldom 
seen in trade, outside of mere token currency—which is itself 
semi-ideal—it seems strange that any one would attempt to deny 
the practicability of an ideal currency. The only sure and satis- 
factory basis—the only scientific basis for any currency—is that 
in which the unit of purchasing power is ideal; by which 
wealth can be computed accurately in terms of an invariable 
quantity. 


ARTHUR KITSON. 


























PATRIOTISM. 


BY WILMOT H. GOODALE, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND CIVICS, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


OMETIME during the Civil War an article appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly which, if we could but condense it into a few 
brief sentences, would serve as a most appropriate introduction 
to the following thoughts. It was from the pen of Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and was entitled ‘‘The Man Without a Country.”’ 

The story, which we need hardly say was only a story, told in 
a few words is this: 

Among those who were tried for treason at Richmond, as the 
result of that wild escapade of Aaron Burr down the Mississippi, 
was this young man, Philip Nolan, ‘‘as fine a young officer as 
there was in the legion of the West,’’ or so, at least, the author 
says, and he surely ought to know. 

Fascinated by that personal magnetism for which Burr was so 
widely celebrated, Nolan had accompanied him on his trip, had 
shared in his treasonable plans, had been tried, and conviction 
was certain when the president of the court, ‘‘Old Colonel Mor- 
gan,’’ inquired whether he wished to say anything to show that 
he had always been faithful to the United States. It was then 
that he cried out in a fit of frenzy (you will pardon the quota- 
tion), ‘‘ D-n the United States! I wish I may never hear of the 
United States again.” 

The court took him at his word and sentenced him never again 
to see or hear of or from his native land. President Jefferson 
approved the sentence and it was faithfully executed. He was 
placed upon a war vessel and passed from one commander to 
another, never being allowed to approach nearer than one hun- 
dred miles to shore. He was allowed the fullest freedom con- 
sistent with the faithful execution of his sentence but no one 
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could converse with him who would not first promise never to 
speak to him of the United States, and every reference to the 
home of his birth was carefully clipped from all books and pa- 
pers which were handed him to read. For the rest of the story 
we must refer you to the article in question, unless your imagi- 
nation can supply the deficiency. It has served our purpose as 
an introduction to our theme. . 

There is a popular impression, never well founded, and to-day 
absolutely without any foundation at all, that patriotism, by 
which is meant love of the whole country, is a plant of northern 
growth, that it does not thrive well here in the South; but needs 
the frosts and snows of northern winters for its full, robust de- 
velopment. 

No greater mistake could well be made. Even had the South 
achieved her independence, think you she would have repudiated 
her past history? Would she have ceased to take pride in the 
glorious deeds of her sires of the Revolution, and in the heroic 
acts of self-sacrifice of the first settlers in this country? And if 
under a separate form of government she would still have clung 
to her noble heritage, how much more natural is it for her to 
take pride in the history of the past, having returned to her al- 
legiance to the federal government and accepted in good faith 
the results of the war. It may seem a strange assertion, but I 
believe that the Southern States are to-day the most favorable 
portion of all this country for the development of patriotic feel- 
ing. The reason is not difficult to find. The South staked in all 
honesty certain issues upon the war and lost them, and with that 
sincerity which I trust may ever remain a chief characteristic of 
the American people, so fully and heartily were the results of 
the war accepted that no amendment to the federal Constitution 
has been deemed necessary in order to secure the main issue, 
to wit: the right of the states to secede from the federal compact, 
while many of the states have of their own free will inserted in 
their own constitution a clause expressly denying it. During 
the recent Chicago riots the tone of the southern press showed 
most unmistakably that in no section of the country was there a 
stronger sentiment of loyalty to the federal Union than in those 
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states which a generation ago were seeking to withdraw from it. 

This feeling of loyalty is not yet fully realized by even the 
people of the South themselves; but let me whisper something 
in your ear. If our country should be invaded to-morrow by a 
foreign foe (which may God forbid!) there would come from all 
over this Southland such a sound of hurrying feet, such a march- 
ing to and fro of hosts marshalling for battle in defense of the 
stars and stripes, as would forever set at rest any doubts, if such 
exist, of the loyalty of the southern people to the federal Union. 
And in those serried ranks would be seen many an old scarred 
veteran who in his boyhood days had marched against that flag 
in duty’s sacred name. 

But even were this not so, thirty years and more have passed 
since then, 


‘* New occasions teach new duties,’’ 


and we speak to the South as it is to-day, to that manly, 
young, vigorous New South still loving the old ‘‘ Dixie’’ and the 
‘Bonny Blue Flag’’ with a love which God grant may never 
grow less, but standing upon the ashes of its buried though un- 
forgotten past with a new light in its eye and a new purpose in 
its young, strong heart, and to this New South we say, ‘‘This 
grand, this glorious country from the lakes to the gulf, from 
ocean to ocean, is all yours, yours to love, yours to cherish, yours 
to honor, yours to take pride in, yours to make illustrious.”’ 

One of the most pathetic pictures in the article to which we 
have referred was when on one occasion at the Cape of Good 
Hope some one had loaned Nolan a copy of ‘‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’”’ thinking that it surely was a ‘‘safe book,’’ and he 
commenced to read aloud to the company the following extract : 

‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said—”’ 
“Tt seems impossible,’’ says the narrator, ‘‘to us that anybody 
ever heard this for the first time, but all these fellows did then, 
and poor Nolan himself went on still unconsciously or mechan- 
ically— 


“** This is my own, my native land?’ 
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‘*Then they all saw something was to pay; but he expected to 
get through, I suppose, turned a little pale, but plunged on— 
*** Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wanderings on a foreign strand ; 
If such there be, go, mark him well.’ 

‘‘By this time the men were all beside themselves, wishing 
there was any way to make him turn over two pages; but he had 
not quite presence of mind for this, he gagged a little, colored 
crimson, and staggered on— 

‘** For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

High though his title, proud his name; 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch concentered all in self—’ 
and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, but started up, 
swung the book into the sea, vanished into his stateroom, and ‘by 
Jove,’ said Phillips, ‘we didn’t see him for two months again.’ ”’ 

No, no. We cannot afford to live without the life-giving 
stimulus of a patriotism that takes to its heart and cherishes with 
the pride of a son our country, our whole country. 

And let us not make a mistake. Brice, in his great book, the 
‘¢‘ American Commonwealth,’’ says the Europeans find it very 
strange that in this country we have “‘two loyalties and two 
patriotisms,’’ and what is strangest of all is that the lesser pa- 
triotism is jealous of the greater. 

It is true that in the reaction from kingly misrule our country 
passed through a stage in which the predominating sentiment 
was jealousy of centralized power, and the point needs watching 
yet, but, since the war at least, we may claim to have passed 
that stage in which this sentiment has power to check the un- 
folding of those feelings of loyalty and of patriotic pride which 
are essential to the full, well-rounded development of the char- 
acter of a citizen prince of this great republic. 

Rightly understood, national patriotism and state patriotism 
both feed upon the love of home. Far from being antagonistic 
to it, as is so often imagined, they owe to it those qualities which 
give to their very existence their highest value. Will you tarry 
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with us a little along the margin of this thought that we may 
make its meaning clearer? 

We do not claim that love of the state and nation are born of 
the home love, but only that they feed upon it and receive their 
character from it. 

We are aware that a very lofty sentiment of patriotism existed 
long before the true home life, as we now understand it, was 
fully realized. This is shown in the poetry and literature es- 
pecially of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Thus Horace said, 
‘“‘Tt is sweet to die for one’s country,’’ and Ovid, ‘‘The love of 
country is more powerful than reason itself,’’ and Cicero, ‘‘Of all 
human things nothing is more honorable than to deserve well of 
one’s country.’’ Plutarch said that the enthusiasm of the Spar- 
tans for the state bordered upon insanity, and they certainly had 
not the faintest conception of the home idea. 

These expressions exhibit a lofty sentiment of patriotism in 
minds that could not have entertained our own exalted idea of 
home. The feeling proceeded largely from the fact that man is 
a fighting animal and will defend whatever place he has chosen 
for his own. 

And there is a home sentiment which amounts to but little 
more than the homing instinct as of the pigeon, in obedience to 
which birds return to their old nests year by year and fishes 
ascend the same rivers to spawn: The feeling illustrated by 
Goldsmith in ‘‘The Traveler’’ amounts to but little more than 
this: 

‘“* The shuddering tenant of a frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the Line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.” 

Such a sentiment grows out of a sense of adaptation rather than 
out of any intelligent love of country. The Esquimau likes his 
frozen country with its icebergs and its food of train oil, of wal- 

rus and of seal, because it is suited to his wants, he has grown up 
there and could not live as comfortably anywhere else, and the 
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same is true of the negro and the tropics, but neither of these 
can be said to have any true conception of home love or of the 
patriotism which feeds upon it. 

Artemus Ward once said: ‘‘Most any man is willing to die 
for his home, but whoever heard of a man who hankered after 
dying for his boarding house.’’ Like most of the utterances of 
this curious man the statement is as full of philosophy as of wit. 
It takes more than a ‘‘boarding house’’ to awaken the loftiest sen- 
timents of patriotism, for ‘‘Is not the life more than meat and the 
body than raiment?’’ There must be the home life and the home 
ties, the feeling of proprietorship and of kinship, the blending of 
loves, the purest and sweetest known to earth, and, it may be, 
the consecration of sufferings shared, and hence endured, to de- 
velop such home love as nourishes the kind of patriotism of 
which we speak. How beautifully has the poet Montgomery, 
described such a home as this: 


‘* There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth; 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry, and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man? a patriot—look around; 
O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home.” 
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Such homes as these are altars of perpetual fire, whereon the 
home love glows and brightens into love for town and state and 
country, burning as all flames do more intensely at the center, 
because this is the source of its heat, but brighter and ever 
brighter toward its circumference. 

Or, if we may change the figure, a tree cannot spread aloft its 
towering top until it has somewhere first driven its roots deep 
into the soil. The home, the town, the state, these are the soil 
in which the tree of our affections strikes its roots that it may 
extend its branches high and far in fraternal love for all who 
bear the name American. 

But while we cannot give too great importance to the influence 
of the home as the nourisher of patriotic feeling we must remem- 
ber that this is not its original tendency. Unless enlightened by 
civilization and hallowed by Christianity the home becomes the 
birthplace of the most narrow and exclusive provincialism. 
Whether it be the congressman from Wayback District or the 
representative from Mossgrown Point, whether in the halls of 
Congress or in the legislature of the state, whoever he be who 
cannot rise above the idea that he has to trade his vote for the 
best advantage of his immediate constituency is only one degree 
above the man who trades his vote for his own advantage. The 
one accepts a bribe for his people, the other for himself. Even 
though the motive be pure and the desire really be to do all that 
one can for his own immediate constituency, the thought must 
run higher than this to escape condemnation as provincialism. 
The statesman is he who hasa whole country for his constituency. 

We wish to give special emphasis to this thought. True home 
love is the product of Christian civilization, and true patriotism 
is nourished by and receives its character from true home love. 
It follows from this that as civilization advances man needs a 
broader scope, yes, more acres, if you will, a larger country, an 
ever expanding scale for his full development. His unfolding 
aspirations will press beyond the limits of town and state and 
take into the arms of its patriotic love an entire country. Are 
not our very natures broadened by our attachments? Other 
things being equal, is not the broadest man he who loves the 
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most? Do not broad plains and broad ideas go hand in hand? 
Is not he who takes a whole country such as ours to his heart, 
who takes personal pride in its wide extent, its wonderful re- 
sources, its glorious history, a broader man in every fiber of his 
threefold nature than he who cannot see beyond the horizon of 
his own little town or state? 

We plead, therefore, for the cultivation of national patriotism 
as a means for the development of character. We plead for it 
also as the strongest bulwark of the state and the most effectual 
safeguard of free institutions. Upon this point let the Hon. W. 
H. Jack, recently state superintendent of public education of 
this state, speak. We quote from his report to the General As- 
sembly, 1890-91, page 23 : 

‘*In a republic such as ours, where every citizen has a voice in 
its laws, and where the prosperity and perpetuity of free institu- 
tions rest solely on the intelligence and patriotism of the people, 
it is of transcendent importance that the youth of the land should 
be thoroughly indoctrinated in the principles of government and 
in the rights and duties of the citizen. Nor should the instruc- 
tion stop here. The child should be early taught love of country, 
and patriotic pride in its history and institutions should be kin- 
dled in his heart. To this end stories, poems, and anecdotes of 
heroic deeds should be read in the schools at proper stated inter- 
vals, and the children should be taught to sing such songs as 
‘Columbia,’ ‘ America,’ and the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ on such 
occasions as might be appointed by the teachers. Furthermore, 
wherever practicable, the schoolhouse should have its flag, and 
from that staff on such anniversaries, festival days, and other 
occasions deemed proper to celebrate, the stars and stripes should 
be given to the breeze. The children should be taught that this 
beautiful national emblem represents the freedom, power, and 
glory of a government, the grandest and best in all the world, and 
that its honor and its safety must in a short time be committed 
to their hands.’’ Such sentiments as these have not merely their 
place in our argument at this point, they are also an effectual 
answer to any suggestion that southern educators are lacking in 
appreciation of patriotism. 
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And have we not cause to be proud of the United States? 
Where in all the world can its like be found in all the important 
features that enter into our loftiest conceptions of a great and glor- 
ious country? In extent it very nearly equals the whole of Europe 
—the United States embracing about 35 and Europe 38 millions 
of miles. It stretches from the regions of perpetual ice and snow 
to the sunny clime where endless summer reigns, and conse- 
quently yields in its rich harvests the products of every zone. 
In minerals of value it compares favorably with any similar 
portion of the earth as yet explored, its mountain streams fur- 
nishing the power, when converted into electricity, with which 
to explore the ancient depths over which they flow and bring to 
the surface their exhaustless wealth. 

In scenery and wonderful exhibitions of creative power nature 
seems to have abandoned the scale on which she has elsewhere 
wrought and to have rioted here in a wild profusion of gorge and 
cafion, of cataract and cavern. Nature and man seem to con- 
Spire to produce the huge, the tremendous, the marvelous. 
Niagara with its terrific roar and mighty rush of waters, the 
Yosemite with its giant redwoods, the Rocky Mountains with their 
awful guiches, Mammoth Cave and the Luray Caverns, rearing 
or suspending through miles of space weird forms of beauty on 
which the haad of time has marked the record of his passage— 
these have set the scale and fixed the pace for man’s achieve- 
ments. Great cities in the West built within the memory of 
living men now numbering their population by hundreds of 
thousands; more than 160,000 miles of railroad, about one half 
of all the world contains, stretching their giant arms from lakes 
to gulf and from sea to sea, and linking this vast continent with 
bands of steel, annihilating time and space and bringing the 
products of every clime to every door ; forests leveled, mountains 
tunneled, rivers bridged, the lightning chained and made to do 
man’s bidding, the human voice in full articulate tones thunder- 
ing its sovereign behests over mountain tops or under the roaring 
sea through thousands of miles of space—all these bear witness 
to the tremendous pace with which the march of progress in this 
enchanted land is moving on. 
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And who has so much cause as the American citizen to take 
pride in the history of his native land? Shall we restrict this 
pride to the narrow limits of our own state, however illustrious 
or honorable its record? God forbid. When I look back upon 
the glorious history of this country; when I think of its sacred 
soil bathed in the blood of liberty’s martyrs; when I think of 
the strongest nation upon the globe twice conquered, of Lexing- 
ton, of Concord, of Bunker Hill, of Saratoga, of Valley Forge, 
and of Yorktown; when I think of those illustrious names borne 
on fame’s eternal role of heroes who dared to live and dared to 
die in duty’s sacred name, of Washington and Putnam and Green 
and Light Horse Harry, Philip Schuyler and old Dan Morgan, 
of Paul Jones and Anthony Wayne and Francis Marion, dearly 
as I love my native state my heart leaps beyond the bounds 
of mere state pride and I thank God that I was born an Ameri- 
can citizen. Where isthe boy born on American soil whose blood 
does not tingle at the sound of names like these? Of men who 
wrote the sacred name of liberty upon every plain and mountain 
top in all this free land with their sword points dipped in their 
own blood. Where is the American boy who does not feel a 
personal pride in such illustrious statesmen as Hamilton and 
Jefferson, Webster and Clay, Calhoun and Benton, and glory 
in the rough but solid philosophy of old Ben Franklin ? 

Who, in what state soever born, does not share in the glory of 
Marshall and Kent, of Story and of Choate, or take pride in the 
world-wide fame of Fulton and Whitney, of Field and Edison? 
All these and hundreds more whom this broad land has pro- 
duced have lived not merely for the several states which had the 
honor to give them birth, but for the whole country, aye, for the 
entire world. 

I speak not of the heroes of the last war, for all its wounds are 
not yet healed, but the day is not far distant when the true 
American will seek to forget on which side its heroes fought and 
remember only their illustrious deeds and that they died for the 
cause they considered right. When in the chaplets woven in 
memory of our illustrious dead the blue and the gray will blend 
in a shade softer and more tender than either, as they bear wit- 
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ness to the heroic deeds, not of the North nor of the South, but 
of the American patriot who died in duty’s sacred name. 

The most difficult thing for Europeans to understand in regard 
to America is the strong feeling of friendship that exists among 
the people who were so recently engaged in deadly strife. They 
have not yet learned the tremendous pace with which things 
move herein America. They cannot understand that at the rate 
we go we can get mad, have our quarrel out, get over it, shake 
hands, join hearts, and be at something else long before the peo- 
ple in other countries find out that there has anything been the 
matter with us. 

Beyond all other men every true American should take pride 
in the history of his country. Loving his home and his state 
with a love both strong and tender, there is not a heroic deed re- 
corded in the history of all this land in the glory of which he 
should not share, and however devoted he may be to the spot of 
his birth, he should be able to say with the illustrious Webster 
when swelling with pride in the greatness and glory of his native 
land, ‘‘I was born an American, I live an American, I shall die 
an American.’’ 

But strong as are the reasons for patriotism already urged, a 
yet stronger reason remains to be presented. It is this: The 
work which this great American experiment is accomplishing for 
humanity is a work which could never be accomplished by the 
states themselves ; it could be wrought out only on the larger 
scale represented by the whole country. This work is twofold. 
One branch is ethnic, the other political. Shall we consider them 
briefly in the order indicated? 

The savage tribes whose war cries so recently rang through 
the primeval forests of this New World have given place to a 
type of manhood which we may, without boasting, say has never 
been surpassed in the history of man; a type peculiar to itself in 
that it has drawn into the swift current of its own life all that is 
pure and elevating in the life blood of most of the nations of the 
Old World, which were fast becoming, in the literal sense of the 
word, effete, i. e., exhausted by inbreeding. It is a fact, not to be 
lightly regarded, that the typical American, particularly in the 
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Central and Western States, toward which the tide of immigra- 
tion has so long tended, has coursing in his veins the blood of 
many nations, from whose varied qualities by a well established 
law of nature, he seems to have selected the good and rejected . 
theevil. Itis as though nature had determined upon this virgin 
soil and under this pure sky to give to man himself a new lease 
of life by presenting to the world a new type of manhood which 
should blend the excellencies and reject the defects of all the 
rest. 

Are the English noted for their endurance, the French for 
their daring, the Germans for their love of home, the Irish for 
their patriotism? The American, descended from them all, sur- 
passes each in his peculiar quality, and brings to the union that 
spirit of enterprise, of tolerance, and of almost prodigal liberality 
which have never in the history of the world been developed in 
so high a degree as upon American soil. 

Have you ever thought how large a proportion of the inven- 
tions which in modern times have conferred benefits upon man- 
kind have been the product of American genius? Where in all 
the world is thought so free, conscience so untrammeled, action 
so unfettered as here? Where else but in America can the fugi- 
tive from oppression and misfortune find a home presented as 
the gift of the people who welcome him to citizenship among 
them? And where else has it been so fully demonstrated as here 
that the spirit of tolerance and liberality pay in the heaven 
minted coin of a nobler manhood and a purer patriotism. 

This is the ethnic question referred to—the political is no less 
important. The United States is settling for the world the 
question of the capacity of a man for self-government. The 
careful observer of current events and the careful student of his- 
tory alike need not be told that the tendency of mankind on 
both hemispheres is largely toward self-government. It was no 
mere accident that made Lafayette the hero of two revolutions. 
The example of America was contagious. It was not merely the 
war of the American Revolution that opened at Lexington. It 
was the war of human liberty. Scarce a century has passed and 
the rol! of republics numbers nineteen in the new and seven in 
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the Old World. Indeed, we may say with substantial accuracy that 
the three Americas are to all intents and purposes free, while in 
the Old World the spirit of liberty, which first recrossed the 
Atlantic with Lafayette and made the storming of the Bastile 
the logical sequence of the surrender at Yorktown, has spread 
and triumphed until more than half the governments monarchi- 
cal in name are really controlled by the people, and of the rest 
perhaps there is not even one upon the walls of whose palace the 
hand of liberty has not written in letters of living flame the 
‘mene, mene, tekel, upharsin’’ of the people’s awakening wrath. 

It is the destiny of the United States to lead to the liberty of 


. perfect self-government all the nations of the earth. And how 


great is the responsibility which this thought imposes. How 
carefully should we guard those institutions so distinctly Ameri- 
can as to have made us what we are, and yet which we hold in 
sacred trust for all mankind. Perfect liberty of the press, of the 
ballot, and of conscience, the separate autonomy of the states, this 
union of elements ‘‘distinct as the billows yet one as the sea,’’ 
our liberal educational systems, our love of home and of country 
—all these things which have made us what we are, and toward 
whose bright rays all the nations of the earth are turning, how 
shall we guard them as the custodians of free government, not 
for ourselves alone but for all mankind? 

And how can we make secure this sacred trust against the haz- 
ards of corruption and misrule? We answer, it must be en- 
shrined in the heart of the American citizen with the earliest 
lessons of his life. He should be indoctrinated in the laws and 
customs of the land and taught to honor its flag and sing its na- 
tional songs. Into his mind should be instilled all those principles 
of courage, fortitude, and patriotism which ever meet in man’s 
loftiest ideals of man. He should be taught the difference between 
a statesman and a politician, between a patriot and a partisan. 
He should be schooled in the history of his native town, his native 
state, and his native land, and taught to love them with an intel- 
ligence that takes in all the basal facts in their history and com- 
prehends with what price in blood and treasure of devoted lives 
they have been purchased. He should be taught to dwell upon 
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liberty until every letter in the sacred word shall be luminous 
with a heavenly flame and until the lives of the heroes who have 
died in its defense shall become to him a resistless inspiration. 
Aye, he should be lifted up in the arms of a liberal culture given 
by the state as the free gift of a fond parent above all sordid 
meanness, above all sectional narrowness, to that lofty plane of 
exalted citizenship upon which, burning with love for town and 
state, yet viewing them as but the most valued jewels in the 
crown which is his birthright as the citizen of the grandest coun- 
try beneath the sun, he can sing with all the fervor of exalted 
patriotism— 


** My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above.”’ 


WILMoT H. GOODALE. 














AN HISTORIC LEGISLATIVE CRISIS. 


BY ALFRED E. LEE, A. M. 


N THE eve of the memorable slavery compromise of 1850, 
a unique and far-reaching episode, of national import, 
took place in the legislation of the state of Ohio. 

The Republican party was not yet born. The Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties had become rivals for the favor of the pro-slavery 
element then predominant in the Southern States. In conse- 
quence of that rivalry, and of its implied subserviency to the 
political power of slavery, each of these great parties had alien- 
ated a considerable number of its members from its councils. 
The voters thus repelled from their wonted partisan affiliations, 
united in the organization of a new party, which was known in 
Ohio as ‘‘Free Democracy,’’ but took the general name of ‘‘Free- 
soil.”’?’ In 1848 this party nominated and voted for Martin Van 
Buren for president, and obtained a considerable support in 
nearly all the free states, although it carried none of the presi- 
dential electors. Its vote was particularly strong in New York 
and Ohio. 

Directly following the presidential election of 1848, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio convened in the Old Statehouse at Colum- 
bus. The General Assembly next antecedent to this one had 
been controlled by the Whig party, and had passed, in the in- 
terest of that party, a legislative apportionment law containing 
the following provisions : 

‘*So much of the county [of Hamilton] as is comprised within 
the limits of the first eight wards of the city of Cincinnati shall 
compose the first district, and shall be entitled to one senator 
and two representatives, the senator to be elected in the years 
1849 and 1851; and so much of the county as is not included in 
the first district shall compose the second district, and be entitled 
to one senator and three representatives.’’ 
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The Democrats maintained that, in pursuance of the constitu- 
tion of 1802, then in force, a county could not be thus divided 
for election purposes, and put their candidates in the field for 
the entire county, regardless of the legislative apportionment. 
One of the active Democrats who stoutly justified this action was 
Edwin M. Stanton, subsequently distinguished as secretary of 
war. The Democratic nominees were George E. Pugh, Alex- 
ander N. Pierce, Edwin L. Armstrong, Henry Roedter, and Al- 
exander Long, all of whom obtained the highest vote in the 
county at large. The Whigs, adhering to the legislative appor- 
tionment, nominated, in the first district, Oliver M. Spencer and 
George W. Runyan, who obtained in that district the highest 
number of votes. The canvassing board comprised two justices 
of the peace and the county clerk. The justices declared and 
certified that Spencer and Runyan had been duly elected repre- 
sentatives from the first district ; the county clerk, on the other 
hand, certified that Pugh and Pierce, as well as the three other 
Democratic nominees, whose election was not disputed, had been 
duly chosen as representatives from Hamilton County. 

This action of the Hamilton County canvassing board, to- 
gether with the mixed result of the legislative canvass in the 
state, produced a situation ideally promotive of contention. On 
the morning of December 4, the day appointed for the new 
General Assembly to convene, the Democratic representatives 
assembled at the Old Statehouse ‘‘ before the Whig members 
were out of their beds,’”’ as it was represented, took possession of 
the right-hand side of the hall, and of the speaker’s chair, 
swore in forty-two members, including Messrs. Pugh and Pierce, 
of Hamilton County, and chose Benjamin F. Leiter, of Stark 
County, to preside. Aroused by this precipitancy on the part 
of the Democrats, the Whigs hastened to the hall, assembled in 
the space left vacant on its left-hand side, swore in thirty-two 
members, and chose Anselm T. Holcomb, of Gallia County, as 
their presiding officer. Eight Freesoil members were installed 
with both the Whigs and the Democrats. Forty-eight members— 
two thirds of all—being necessary to a quorum, and neither of 
the leading political parties having that number, neither could 
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control the organization. Thus the House was rendered help- 
less, and a prolonged deadlock ensued, at once serious and 
amusing. 

The ablest and most conspicuous participant in the proceed- 
ings under the deadlock was Dr. Norton S. Townshend, a native 
of England (born in 1815), whose parents emigrated to this 
country in 1830, and settled on a farm in Lorain County, Ohio. 
Here young Townshend soon became actively interested in tem- 
perance and antislavery movements, and turned his attention to 
medicine as the profession of his choice. Gentle and humane, 
though strong of will and robust in physique, it was perfectly 
natural that he should deeply sympathize with the bondsmen of 
the South. 

In 1837 young Townshend, with his extra clothing tied ina 
bundle and slung upon a stick over his shoulder, trudged across 
the state to Cincinnati to attend lectures on medicine. During 
the period of his engagement at these lectures he frequently 
found opportunity to assist escaping slaves, and employed much 
of his leisure in teaching a class of negro children. He was, at 
this time, also an observer of an event which engaged his 
liveliest sympathy and intensified his dislike of the institution 
of slavery. A southerner visiting Cincinnati brought with 
him, as a servant in his family, a slave girl named Matilda, 
who, when her master was about to return to his home in the 
South, ran away. Matilda was retaken, placed on trial for ren- 
dition to bondage, and stood before the court without a defender. 
Presently a stalwart young man, about thirty years of age, 
pressed his way through the crowd and offered his gratuitous 
services as the poor slave’s attorney. The defense which this 
robust young volunteer gave to his client was eloquent and 
masterly. Townshend inquired who the speaker was. ‘‘Salmon 
P. Chase,’’ was the reply ; whereupon the inquirer declared that 
while he had hitherto refrained from voting because he could 
not, as he thought, support the candidates of either of the great 
parties without sanctioning slavery, he had now found a man 
for whom he could and would vote should he ever have the op- 
portunity. 
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The opportunity came. In 1848 Mr. Chase’s student-admirer, 
who had by that time become a physician in actice practice, was 
elected to the General Assembly of Ohio by the Freesoilers of Lo- 
rain County, and was instructed by them to act, as their repre- 
sentative, ‘‘with any party, or against any party, as in his judg- 
ment the cause of freedom should require.’’ This instruction re- 
ferred especially to the election of a national senator, that being the 
most important duty with which the new General Assembly was 
charged. When the legislature convened an organization was 
effected in the Senate—notwithstanding a tie between the Whigs 
and Democrats—by the election of Senator Randall, a Freesoil 
Whig, as presiding officer. In the House the Democrats and 
Whigs—counting with the latter several Freesoilers who had 
been elected by the aid of Whig votes—each lacked one of hav- 
ing half the members. In addition to and outside of the factions 
thus antagonized were two Freesoil members—COolonel John F. 
Morse, of Lake County, and Doctor Norton S. Townshend, of 
Lorain County—who had gained their seats over the opposition 
of both the Whigs and the Democrats, and who were therefore 
independent of both. Without the votes of these two members, 
as parties were divided, nothing could be accomplished. This 
being the situation, the Freesoilers—thirteen in all—held a con- 
ference at which a resolution was introduced pledging that all 
their votes should be cast as a majority of their number should 
direct. Mr. Townshend refused to acquiesce in this pledge for 
the reason that most of the Freesoilers owed their election to the 
Whig party, and the action of a majority of them would there- 
fore bind him, probably, to vote with that party, contrary to 
the instructions of his constituents. Colonel Morse likewise re- 
fused to pledge himself, believing that if the Whig party could 
not be induced to support antislavery men and measures, aid in 
that behalf might be obtained from the Democrats. Seeing 
themselves thus in disagreement with their colleagues, Morse and 
Townshend withdrew from the conference. 

About this time Mr. Chase visited the capital of Ohio on pro- 
fessional business, and was consulted by Messrs. Townshend 
and Morse with respect to the repeal of the so-called ‘‘ black 
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laws’’ of the state. These laws prohibited the settlement of 
black or mulatto persons in Ohio unless they could each show a 
certificate of freedom and furnish the bond of two freeholders 
for good behavior, and for maintenance in the event of the freed 
person becoming a public charge. It was furthermore made by 
these laws a penal offense for any white person to give employ- 
ment to a black or mulatto whose certificate of freedom was not 
produced and duly recorded. The children of all black and 
mulatto persons were rigidly excluded from the public schools. 
As a climax to this cruel legislation, all black and mulatto per- 
sons were forbidden to testify in the courts of the state in cases 
in which white persons were parties. Mr. Chase gave his ap- 
proval to the bill for the repeal of these laws, and the measure 
was promptly introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Colonel Morse. 

William Allen was the choice of the Democrats for national 
senator ; Thomas Ewing was the choice of the Whigs. Colonel 
Morse preferred his friend and neighbor, Joshua R. Giddings, 
then a representative in Congress; Dr. Townshend preferred 
Mr. Chase; but both Morse and Townshend were much more 
ardent in their desire for the election of a reliable antislavery 
man than they were in their preference for any particular. indi- 
vidual. It should be further noted that the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the state were at that time chosen by the General 
Assembly ; that there were two judges to elect; and that both 
the Whigs and the Democrats were extremely eager to gain 
them in order that they might have a majority of their partisans 
on the bench in the decision of the questions likely to arise from 
the division of Hamilton County. With reference to these 
judgeships Townshend and Morse agreed with one another to 
help elect the candidates nominated by the Whigs, provided the 
Whig members would, in advance, repeal the black laws and 
elect Giddings to the Senate ; or, alternatively, to vote with the 
Democrats for their nominees on condition that they would, in 
like manner, repeal the black laws and elect Chase to the Senate. 
The proposition to the Whigs was presented by Mr. Morse, that 
to the Democrats by Mr. Townshend. The Whigs, owing to the 
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aversion of a few of their number to the stern antislavery dog- 
mas of Mr. Giddings, were unable to agree upon the terms of- 
fered them. The Democrats, however, accepted the proposition 
of Mr. Townshend, but were unable to agree upon candidates 
for the judgeships. This disagreement on the part of the Demo- 
crats being privately made known to Dr. Townshend, he 
promptly declared that two Democratic candidates had been 
suggested for whom he could cheerfully vote. These were 
Messrs. Rufus P. Spaulding and William B. Caldwell, both of 
whom had already served in a judicial capacity, and had man- 
ifested strong antislavery tendencies. Townshend’s preference 
was acquiesced in, and Caldwell and Spaulding became the 
nominees of their party. 

The prolonged deadlock which was practically ended by this 
adjustment was diversified with many curious and comical epi- 
sodes. When the General Assembly convened in December the 
keys to the Old Statehouse were held by State Librarian 
Greiner, who, being a Whig, refused to surrender them, and 
thereby obliged the Democratic members to remain in posi- 
tion day and night lest their rivals, the Whigs, might seize their 
strategical advantages. From Monday morning, December 4, 
until Saturday, December 23, the watchful guardians of Demo- 
cratic interests remained continuously at their posts, taking 
their meals and sleeping at their desks, and resorting, mean- 
while, to various odd expedients to sustain and refresh their 
powers of physical endurance. The Whig newspapers naturally 
made themselves merry over the situation, and many were their 
gibes respecting the personal extremities to which the Demo- 
cratic legislators were brought, and the purposes to which their 
hats and boots were said to have been applied. The hat of 
Speaker Leiter was a special subject of jest, and furnished a 
choice theme for newspaper paragraphers and artists. In the 
slang of current contention the Whig side of the House was 
called ‘‘Chuckery,’’ and the Democratic side “‘The Rump.” 
Asidé from the rivalry in physical endurance, and spurts of 
noisy wrangling, the proceedings of the rival factions consisted 
of little else, from day to day, than monotonous calling of the 
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roll. On one occasion Dr. Townshend, rising to present 
propositions of compromise, characterized this legislative farce 
as ‘‘ child’s play,’’ but immediately corrected himself, saying he 
would not so slander little children. The Ohio Statesman, Demo- 
cratic organ, thus satirized the daily routine of the Whigs: 
‘* Chuckery, with its thirty men, 

Marched into the hall, and then 

Chuckery marched out again.’’ 

In a communication to the writer Dr. Townshend thus de- 
scribes some of the turbulent scenes in the proceedings of the 
dual House of Representatives : 

‘On the left of the speaker’s chair, occupied by Mr. Leiter, 
were seated the Democrats ; on the right the Whigs. The Free- 
soil members were seated partly on the right, partly on the left, 
and usually answered the roll-call of both the other parties. 
Every foot of the hall not occupied by members was often 
crowded with visitors, who were not always more orderly than 
the members themselves. On one occasion, while Mr. George 
E. Pugh was making an energetic speech, standing on a chair, 
Mr. Chauncy N. Olds, standing on another chair, was speaking 
with equal force ; then a third person, not a member, mounted 
a chair, and apparently commenced a furious though inaudible 
harangue. So forcible and expressive were the gestures of this 
third orator that even Pugh and Olds paused for a moment, and it 
was then perceived that the performance of the interloper con- 
sisted wholly of pantomime. He had not uttered a word; a 
general and hearty laugh put an end to the uproar for the 
day.”’ 

The Ohio State Journal (Whig organ) of Monday morning, 
December 11, contained these sarcastic observations : 

‘‘The House and city were quiet yesterday [Sunday] morning, 

and all day. The public property is safe! Thanks 
to the snoring guardians of the public weal, the chairs, the 
desks, the inkstands, the sand-boxes, and the wafer-boxes are 
all in their places, and a full quorum present. On motion, at 
seven o’clock a. m., the roll was called, the honorable member 
from Stark [Mr. Leiter] in the chair. . . . . The chair de- 
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clared ‘no quorum,’ and the ‘absent counties’ were called, but 
came not. After sassengers came stated preaching, which was 
listened to with becoming reverence. . . . . After divine 
service the honorable chairman refreshed himself with a short 
walk.”’ 

On Saturday, December 23, a proposition was submitted by 
the Freesoil members, and adopted, by which the House was 
temporarily organized with Mr. Leiter as speaker and S. W. 
McLure as clerk. The members then paired and went home for 
a little holiday rest. On January 1, 1849, the claims of Pugh 
and Pierce were disallowed by a tie vote of 35 to 35, and those 
of Spencer and Runyan by a vote of 32 to 38. At this stage of the 
proceedings an emissary of the Whigs proposed to Dr. Town- 
shend, the Freesoil nominee for the speakership, that they would 
elect him to that office provided he would resign it as soon as 
they ‘could seat their Hamilton County members and elect a 
speaker of theirown. This proposition was indignantly spurned, 
and at the very next opportunity both Townshend and Morse 
voted for, and turned the scale in favor of, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for speaker, Mr. John G. Breslin. Stanley Matthews, a 
young man who had been editor of an antislavery paper in Cin- 
cinnati, was then, on motion of Dr. Townshend, elected clerk. 
A Whig was chosen sergeant-at-arms, and thus, on January 3, 
1849, the organization was completed. 

But the two independent Freesoilers still held an even balance 
between the two leading parties, and without their codperation 
both factions were impotent. Further tedious contention fol- 
lowed, and a definitive result was not arrived at until January 
25, when Dr. Townshend reported from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in favor of the Democratic contestants as 
the rightful representatives of Hamilton County. In accordance 
with the arrangements which had been made with the Demo- 
crats this réport was adopted, and Pugh and Pierce were seated. 
This took place on January 26. On January 30, the bill repeal- 
ing the black laws passed the house by a vote of 52 to 10, and on 
February 22 Mr. Chase was elected, on the fourth ballot, to be 
United States senator. The choice of R. P. Spaulding and W. 
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B. Caldwell as judges of the Supreme Court immediately fol- 
lowed, and thus the consummation so much desired by the Free- 
soilers was completely effected. 

In voting, in pursuance of their caucus pledge, for the repeal 
of the black laws, many of the Democrats consciously buried all 
their political hopes. The names of some of them had to be 
called repeatedly before they would give any response to the roll- 
call. Before pronouncing his vote one of these reluctant mar- 
tyrs sang out dolefully : 

‘* Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
’Tis all that I can do.” 

The Whig partisans and their ‘organs were of course greatly 
chagrined at the outcome of the long controversy, and charges of 
corruption and party treachery were freely made. Messrs. 
Townshend and Morse were especially singled out for unmeas- 
ured abuse, and for months after the affair was over, denuncia- 
tions of the fiercest character were showered upon them by the 
Whig press. The state organ of the party printed a long poem, 
written by State Librarian Greiner, and entitled ‘‘ Beelzebub’s 
Cattleshow,’’ in which Townshend and Morse were represented 
as premium imps to His Satanic Majesty. But in due time pub- 
lic opinion not only silenced this detraction, but changed it to 
eulogy. 

The accusation of party treachery was entirely baseless. 


‘Messrs. Townshend and Morse had been associated in a partisan 


way with neither the Whigs nor the Democrats, and owed their 
election to neither. Dr. Townshend had been instructed by his 
constituents to act ‘‘as in his judgment the cause of freedom 
might require.’?’ Heso acted, and in the course which he pur- 
sued he violated no party obligation. Of his colleague, Colonel 
Morse, the same is true. 

The charge that a corrupt bargain was made likewise proved 
groundless. Dr. Townshend afterward wrote: ‘‘ Whatever 
of praise or blame attached to the agreement, coalition, or bar- 
gain by which the black laws were repealed and Mr. Chase elec- 
ted to the Senate, the entire responsibility rests with Morse and 
Townshend. Mr. Chase neither suggested nor directed the ar- 
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rangements.’’ Nor was it ever proven, or even plausibly made 
out, that the arrangement was made on the part of Messrs. Town- 
shend and Morse with any other motive than the single one of 
accomplishing the best results possible for the antislavery cause. 
Dr. Townshend was subsequently elected to the State Con- 
stitutional Convention, and to represent his district in Congress, 
in which body he distinguished himself for his ability and cour- 
age. He is now, at the age of seventy-nine, serving as emeritus 
professor of agriculture in the Ohio State University. Colonel 
Morse was reélected to the state General Assembly, and was 
chosen speaker of its Lower House. Mr. Chase, after serving his 
term in the national Senate, was twice elected governor of Ohio, 
reélected to the Senate, and successively appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to be secretary of the treasury and chief justice of 
the national Supreme Court. George E. Pugh was reélected to 
the General Assembly and was subsequently chosen attorney- 
general of the state and senator of the United States. Stanley 
Matthews served with distinction in the national army during 
the Civil War, was elected senator of the United States, and was 
appointed by President Hayes a justice of the national Supreme 
Court. Messrs. Spaulding and Caldwell also lived to receive ad- 
ditional tokens of public favor and appreciation. Indeed, few 
instances of political achievement have been more signally vindi- 
cated by popular approval, as manifested in the subsequent dis- 
tinction conferred upon their leading participants, than the reso- 
lute and masterly statecraft which compelled the repeal of the 
shameful black laws of Ohio and the election of Salmon P. Chase 

to the national Senate. 
ALFRED E. LEE. 














“COLONIAL RELATIONSHIP TO THE MOTHER-LAND.” 


BY REV. J. H. LONG. 


VENTS succeed one another so rapidly in this age of elec- 
tricity and world’s fairs and record-breaking steamships, 
that it is almost impossible to follow at all accurately the course 
of public events or to gauge properly the trend of public opinion. 
No sooner has there come a lull in the Home Rule debate than 
we are startled by the report of a South American revolution. 
No sooner has this died away than we hear the explosion of an 
anarchistic bomb. The ruin which it has wrought is scarce re- 
paired when our attention is challenged by the heresy trial, to 
be followed by a new phase of the labor question. And soon 
indefinitely. 

There is one subject, however, of perennial interest—at least 
to the hundreds of millions who own the sway of our sovereign 
lady, the queen. This is, the relations of the outlying parts of 
the empire to the home islands, in a word, the empire’s future. 
For years this question has been discussed—discussed from every 
point of view, and by the ablest minds; and nowhere has it re- 
ceived greater attention than in the Dominion of Canada. 

It will not be denied that the trend of public opinion there 
and elsewhere is now strongly in favor of the maintenance of im- 
perial unity. It will not be denied that there is an ever-strength- 
ening feeling that the disintegration of this mighty fabric would 
be a giant calamity ; that the best interests of each part and of 
the world at large will be subserved by the preservation intact 
of that marvelous structure which has been built up at so im™ 
mense a cost of blood and treasure. Mr. Lecky, the historian, 
said, a short time ago, in a lecture before the Imperial Institute : 
“‘T believe that the overwhelming majority of the people of these 
islands is convinced that an England reduced to the limits 
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which the Manchester school would assign to it would be an 
England shorn of the chief element of its dignity ; and that no 
greater disgrace could befall them than to have sacrificed, through 
indifference or negligence or faint-heartedness, an empire that 
has been built up by so much genius and so much heroism. The 
figures of illustrious colonial statesmen are becoming familiar to 
us. The presence in England of a high commissioner from Can- 
ada and of agents general from the other colonies constitutes a 
real, though an informal colonial representation ; and on more 
than one occasion our foreign policy has been swayed by colonial 
pressure. Those young democracies, with their undeveloped re- 
sources, their unwearied energy, their great social and industrial 
problems, are beginning to loom largely upon the imagination of 
Europe. They feel, we believe, just pride in being members of 
a great and ancient empire and heirs to the glories of the past. 
We, in turn, feel a no less just pride in our union with these 
coming nations which are still lit with the hues of sunrise and 
rich with the promise of the future.’’ 

I have said, ‘‘a lecture before the Imperial Institute.’’ This 
institute is one of the two outward and visible signs of the 
growing tendency toward a closer drawing together of imperial 
ties that have appeared during the last few years. The accounts 
which were given in the newspapers of the brilliant opening of 
this institute a year ago are fresh in the minds ofall. It is now 
one of the ornaments of London, and will be a rendezvous for 
visitors from all parts of the empire, where they will find them- 
selves in touch alike with their old associations and with Eng- 
lish political life. It will be, also, the home of a permanent ex- 
hibition of imperial resources and products, a center of informa- 
tion upon questions of trade and commerce. It will embrace 
bureaus of colonization and emigration, museums of historic 
documents and relics illustrative of the growth of the British 
domain, and libraries of books upon colonial and home history, 
geography, and finance. But more than all this: it will be an 
enduring memorial of the greatness and glory of the queen’s 
world-wide realm, a constant refutation of the theory that the 
policy of the future lies in disintegration, not in consolidation. 
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The second of the two signs to which I have referred is the 
formation at Westminster of ‘‘The Colonial Party.’’ It had long 
been felt by those members of the imperial Parliament who had 
lived in the colonies that sometimes colonial interests do not re- 
ceive in Parliament their share of attention. Not that there is 
a deliberate attempt to ignore such interests; nothing of the 
kind. But, in the multiplicity of subjects that come before the 
House, it inevitably happens that home matters—those which 
affect Britain directly—come in for the larger share of attention. 

Then, again, there is at times a lack of knowledge of colonial 
matters. This must be the case when it is remembered that 
Parliament has to do, more or less, with all parts of an empire 
comprising an area of almost fourteen millions of square miles 
and a population of about four hundred millions. It occurred, 
then, to those members who had lived abroad, that it would be 
a good thing to combine themselves into a conference or com- 
mittee. 

The result is that there has been formed ‘‘ The Colonial Party.’’ 
Strictly speaking it is not a party, for its members belong, some 
to the Conservative, some to the Liberal, and some to neither 
great party. They have no common ground except this: a de- 
sire to further colonial interests and to preserve imperial unity. 
The number of its members was, at the formation of this colonial 
conference a few months ago, twenty-seven; and others have 
joined since then. Thus the total is quite sufficient to exert an 
appreciable power in the House. That there is a valid reason 
for the existence of such a body is evident when one considers 
the many questions continually arising in which colonial inter- 
ests are at stake. For example—not to go back to the past— 
there is the Bering Sea matter ; for this is not yet settled by any 
means ; the indemnity has not been decided upon, and the prac- 
tical working of the award has not yet been tested. There is the 
Newfoundland French shore difficulty, said by Sir Charles Dilke 
to be the most troublous of all difficulties. There is the South 
African question, involving scores of delicate matters ; and there 
is that of Australian federation. The members of the Colonial 
Conference will act, of course, in no official capacity. They are 
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apart from the colonial agents on the one hand (these latter are 
the representatives of the various colonial governments), and 
from the colonial secretary on the other. They will no doubt 
frequently act in conjunction with these, but their action will be 
entirely unofficial, binding none except themselves. Besides 
such matters as those just referred to, which are diplomatic in 
their nature, there will be the consideration of the following and 
many others: improvement in inter-imperial cable communi- 
cation, the organization of defense, the legalization of the invest- 
ment of trust moneys in colonial securities, the appointment of 
governors, patent and copyright regulations, a uniform postal 
rate, the recognition of professional and other degrees. 

The Colonial Conference will certainly not have to complain of 
lack of material upon which to exercise its ability. And, al- 
though not heralded with much sound of trumpet, this movement 
is undoubtedly one of the most important in British politics 
during recent years. This importance has been duly recognized 
by the most influential papersin Britain and elsewhere. ‘‘ For,’’ 
as has said a New Zealand journal, ‘‘it is virtually colonial repre- 
sentation in the House at Westminster.’’ Whether there can 
be actual colonial representation is a problem which has taxed to 
the utmost the thought of British statesmen from the time of the 
American Revolution until now—a problem the solution of which 
must wait at least until there are formed the two confederations, 
that of Australia and that of South Africa, after the model of 
the Dominion of Canada. Meanwhile, the nearest approach to 
such representation is found in the Colonial Party of the House 
at Westminster. 

What has already been said leads naturally to the subject of 
imperial federation. And, as a good deal has been written about 
the collapse of this so-called ‘‘ fad,’’ a few words may be in place 
as to the Imperial Federation League. In the year 1884 there 
was held in London a conference of well-known men from vari- 
ous parts of the empire (along with others the prominent Can- 
adian statesmen, Sir Oliver Mowat and Sir Charles Tupper) for 
the purpose of considering the relations of the colonies to Great 
Britain, and of strengthening the sentiment in favor of British 
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unity. The result of the deliberations was the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, with these among its fundamental principles: 
‘¢ That the object of the league be to secure by federation the 
permanent unity of the empire; that no scheme of federation 
should interfere with the existing rights of local parliaments as 
regards local affairs; that any scheme of imperial federation 
should combine on an equitable basis the resources of the em- 
pire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organized defense of common rights.’’ Branch 
leagues were formed in all parts; an excellent newspaper, IJm- 
perial Federation, was (and still is) published ; lecturers were ap- 
pointed ; and an active propaganda was set on foot. Among the 
many prominent men who warmly espoused the cause may be 
mentioned: Sir John Lubbock, Earl Dunraven, Professor Bryce, 
Earl Rosebery, Lord Brassey, Professor Seeley, the late Professor 
Freeman, Sir Charles Russell, Lord Wolseley, Lord Tennyson, 
the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Edward Stanhope, the late Hon. W. 
E. Forster, Sir Michael Hicksbeach. 

Unfortunately—according to the opinion of many persons— 
the league made a bad choice of name, ‘“‘ Imperial Federation 
League,’’ as such name suggested the formation of a confedera- 
tion after the manner of the German, the American, or the Can- 
adian Confederation. It would have been better to have chosen 
instead some such name as ‘‘The League of Imperial Unity.”’ 
After an existence of nine years, the Central Council disbanded 
in London a short time ago. The branches, however, are still 
maintained ; and when the burning question of Home Rule shall 
have been disposed of in one way or another, the Central Coun- 
cil will no doubt again be organized. At any rate, the league 
has done yeoman’s service in the cause for which it came into 
being. It has distributed vast quantities of literature, fostered 
discussion, and opened the eyes of the people of Great Britain to 
the greatness of their outlying possessions. Aboveall else it has 
ceaselessly inculcated this great principle, that the unity of the 
empire must be preserved. Indeed, to its efforts may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, the introduction of patriotic reading les- 
sons into the English schools, the insistence upon the study of 
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colonial geography and history in these schools, the extension of 
ocean cable communication, the growth of the federal idea in 
Australia, the settlement of the New Hebrides difficulty, the 
celebration in Canada of patriotic anniversaries, the foundation 
of the Imperial Institute, the support of Canada’s contention in 
the Bering Sea. 

For a long time the league deemed it advisable to carry on an 
educational crusade as to the objects in view. This having been 
done, there naturally arose a demand for a detailed scheme. It 
was found that such details grouped themselves in three divis- 
ions: (1) Common defense; (2) A greater share by the colonies 
in the determination of foreign policy ; (3) The trade question. 
Upon the first and second of these points there was practical 
unanimity. Upon the third, however, there was a division of 
opinion. It was acknowledged by all that the empire must be 
protected and the seas kept free from pirates and revolutionists, 
toward the expenses of which protection the colonies ought to 
contribute their share. It was acknowledged that the colonies 
ought to have a larger part in the determination of foreign pol- 
icy. But upon the third question there was a divergence of 
views. The one school of federationists were in favor of an im- 
perial trade policy, whereby the empire as a whole should be 
distinguished from the rest of the world, to which it would offer 
a solid trade front. This result could be attained by the adop- 
tion either of free trade or of a system of preferential tariffs. The 
other school believed that the trade question should be let 
severely alone, each part of the empire arranging its policy as it 
saw fit. But, at any rate, imperial federation is not dead by 
any means, even if the Council of the league is temporarily dis- 
solved. Sir John Lubbock, president of the city of London 
branch, has very lately advised the reorganization of the 
league on a free trade basis; and Mr. Howard Vincent, M. P., 
on the other hand, is pushing his theory of a preferential tariff. 

But apart from this trade question, the two great principles 
of common defense and participation by the colonies in foreign 
policy are being acted upon more and more year by year. Aus- 
tralia now maintains a naval squadron of her own in her waters, 
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to act in conjunction with the royal navy. Canada shares in the 
cost of the Esquimau!t fortifications on Vancouver Island, while 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will more and more become the 
military highway to the East. Then, again, a few years ago the 
colonies had nothing to say in regard to Britain’s foreign policy. 
Now all this is changed. Canadian representatives sit side by 
side with English representatives. In the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion Sir John Thompson and his Canadian colleagues were on 
an absolute equality with Lord Hannen and his English col- 
leagues. The words of the late Robert Lowe, uttered fifty 
years ago when he was a Sydney barrister, are, then, coming 
true. ‘‘I hope and believe,’ he said, ‘‘ that the time is not re- 
mote when Great Britain will give up the idea of treating her 
dependencies as children, who are to be cut adrift by the parent 
as soon as they arrive at manhood, and will substitute for it the 
far wiser and nobler policy of knitting herself and her colonies 
into one mighty confederation, girdling the earth in its whole 
circumference, and confident against the world in arts and 
arms.”’ 

This is the sentiment which more and more is animating both 
the mother-land and the dependencies. In Canada the annex- 
ation tendency—at no time strong—is now virtually non-existent, 
while the only extant representative of the Manchester school of 
‘Little England” is that unhappy historical romancer, Mrs. 
Goldwin Smith. 

The future will, then, as far as can be judged, bring about 
the following developments in colonial relationships : 

I. A fair apportionment of contributions to imperial defenses. 
And defense is just as necessary now as ever. Never did the 
world echo with louder alarms of war than it does to-day. What 
is it that guarantees the freedom of the seas from piracy ; what 
is it that protects the life and property of foreigners in South 
and Central America at this moment? Not missionaries, not 
consuls, but the guns and the blue jackets of men-of-war. 
When imperial defense shall have been put upon a fair and 
permanent basis, then the colonies shall be able to demand 
rights, not ask for privileges. 
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II. The formation of a permanent council—not necessarily a 
parliament—composed of members from all the self-governing 
parts of the empire, whose office it shall be to discuss all truly 
imperial questions. 

III. Improved cable and other communication throughout all 
parts of the queen’s dominions. (Already there is a line of 
steamships running from Victoria, British Columbia, to China 
and Japan, in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
This will be shortly followed by a fast Atlantic line from 
Quebec and Halifax to Britain, by a cable from Canada to Aus- 
tralia, and, in all probability, by a fast steamship line from 
Canada to Australia.) 

IV. The full acknowledgment of the right of colonial repre- 
sentation upon all treaty commissions affecting the colonies. 

V. The confederation of the Australian and the South African 
colonies. 

VI. Probably the inauguration of a common trade policy for 
the empire. 

These results are being reached year by year. Our people are 
seeing that colonies do not of necessity fall away from the parent. 
state as fruit drops from the tree. (Are there any instances in 
history where, except as the result of war, colonies in the true 
sense have left the side of their mother-country?) They are 
seeing that it is to the benefit alike of England and the colonies 
that they shall remain forever united. Aye—more than this: 
that it is in the truest interest of the civilization and peace of 


the world. 
J. H. Lone. 

















REVISION OF CONSTITUTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM W. PHELPS, ESQ. 


HE constitution of a very few states of the Union require 
periodical submission of the question as to whether a con- 
vention shall be held to amend and revise their constitutions. 
The last constitutional convention in accordance with such a pro- 
vision has recently been held in New York. The wisdom of some 
device whereby peaceful modifications can be engrafted in the 
fundamental law, as the experience of changing and advancing 
civilization dictates, isso apparent that a resolution providing for 
future amendments of the United States Constitution was passed 
without debate. 

The members of the first national convention, richly qualified 
for their work by having engaged in the Revolution, which made 
it possible, fully appreciating how dearly they paid for the bless- 
ings they wished now to perpetuate, recognized that the estab- 
lishment of a government destined to endure indefinitely must 
make provisions for alterations and improvements in the fabric of 
government. How admirably has the federal Constitution filled 
its mission. Established more than a hundred years ago as the 
basis for the government of thirteen states, it has proved to be 
broad enough and strong enough to support the mighty structure 
of the present republic; it has repelled the bayonet of foreign 
enemy and erring children, and has extended its protecting arms 
from ocean to ocean, enfolding immense increase in area, wealth, 
and population, and skilfully regulates the delicate relations be- 
tween forty-four states and the national government. 

‘We needed,’’ says Dicey, ‘‘the thunder of the Civil War to 
break his repose, and it may be doubted whether anything short 
of impending revolution will ever again arouse him to activity.”’ 
We may not say the thunder of another social storm will not 
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again break this repose, but we do with warrantable pride be- 
lieve that any perils which may hereafter threaten the constitu- 
tion will be met with equal success. We must profit by, as well 
as take pleasure from, the facts of national constitutional history. 
One of the most conspicuous facts in this history is the contented 
manner in which the American people have retained unchanged 
their original organic law. The first ten amendments ratified by 
the states in 1791 are to all intents and purposes a part of the 
instrument itself. Experience suggested two more in 1798 and 
1804, respectively, and since then no change has occurred ex- 
cept to make permanent the results of the Civil War. Without 
believing that we are exaggerating the importance of the amend- 
ment clause of a constitution if we compare that instrument to 
a ship, the clause may well be likened to the rudder which guides 
the ship of state. With a view to steering clear of the perils which 
had shipwrecked confederated republics in the past, the framers 
of our Constitution provided a wise means by which the course | 
could be changed as dangers appeared. } 

But when ‘‘all is well’’ it is absurd to periodically consult the 
whims and caprices of a people for the purpose of changing a 
safe, tried, and satisfactory course for an experimental and pos- 
sibly fatal one, should the paper ballots happen to blow in that 
direction. And yet in a few of the states the question must be 
asked, each ten or twenty years, ‘‘Shall there be a convention to 
revise and amend the Constitution ?’’ regardless of the efficiency 
of a constitution under which a contented people live. ‘‘ Though 
a constitution,’’ observes Mr. Bryce, ‘‘is no exception to the rule 
that everything which has power to win the obedience and re- 
spect of men must have its roots deep in the past, and the more 
slowly every institution has grown, so much more enduring is it 
likely to prove.’”’ And while this is not construed to mean that 
a musty old parchment commands more respect than a document 
bearing the date of 1895, at least in America, nevertheless it 
does suggest the folly of tearing up by the roots a constitution 
sanctified by time, for the purpose of transplanting those roots 
in a soil which has not been demonstrated to yield so bountifally 
the fruits of liberty. The two principles upon which amend- 
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ments should proceed is stated briefly by Story (on the Consti- 
tution) ‘‘to make the changes practical, but not too easy ; to 
secure due deliberation and caution, and to follow experience 
rather than open a way for experiments suggested by mere 
speculation or theory.”’ 

Each of the six constitutions which open the way for amend- 
ment at stated intervals, unless New Hampshire is here included, 
have other provisions on the same subject complying with the po- 
litical philosophy of Story, and resembling the rest of the 
American constitutions. These provisions almost universally 
combine the two following modes. First: The legislature orig- 
inates the proposed amendment as occasion demands. Generally 
the wisdom and necessity of the same must be referred to the 
next succeeding legislature, and frequently more than a majority 
of these successive legislatures is required. In all cases the 
people must ratify the amendment by a majority vote before it 
becomes constitutional law. Second : It is also provided that the 
legislature, when it deems expedient, call a convention for the 
purpose of revising or amending the constitution, and may refer 
to the people the question for or against such convention, and if a 
majority of the vote favors a convention, the propositions agreed 
to by such body are accepted or rejected by a majority of the 
voters. These provisions are in sympathy with the fifth article 
of the United States Constitution, and have been found adequate 
to meet the needs of some thirty-five rather progressive states. 
To add to them the further section indicated, contained in the 
constitutions of Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
and Virginia, is to unnecessarily invite close conflict and useless 
struggles. 

The purposeless character of a convention, so called, without 
rhyme or reason, renders it a fine target for all kinds of interested 
persons, with as many different policies, and this must result in 
compromise measures which break forth upon an unprepared 
people like thunder from a blue sky. It offers facilities for 
changes too frequent and too numerous, thus too radical when 
the way is not paved by public sentiment, an evil which eleven 
of the state constitutions have endeavored to evade. It furnishes 
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a Stage and large audience for the performances of new schools 
of political thought. It takes even from constitutional law that 
reliance which is essential to aid confidence in any law. It opens 
the door to theory and speculation. [Ill-timed reforms are 
pressed forward to meet a coming convention, and ripe reforms 
suppressed until a convention. Constitutional developments to 
meet the requirements of a progressive people have some relation 
to time, but lapse of time alone is too artificial a consideration 
to inaugurate decisive.action. The merit of a proposed amend- 
ment should alone introduce it to public attention. To offer 
conveniences for the majority of each seven, ten, or even twenty 
years to record them will in constitutional form degrade the su- 
preme law of a state to statutory law. 

It becomes a sort of political diary. The slightest perusal of 
the American Constitution now in force illustrates beyond ques- 
tion an increasing tendency to disregard proper limits in consti- 
tution making and mending. As a result, a code of laws has 
become intertwined with the frame of government. This inter- 
dicts to the proper legislative body the exercise of its legitimate 
functions, and the people lose the benefit of punctual modifica- 
tions and additions by the more pliable method of mere legis- 
lation. Not much that is fundamental law, properly understood, 
has resulted from the numerous constitutional conventions of 
late, though it takes a great deal more printers’ ink to produce 
the constitutions. And perhaps, if the truth of this observation 
is not questionable, when the people begin to pay the fiddler for 
these masquerades in which legislators have feigned to be real 
constitution framers, there will be fewer periodical invitations. 
It is desired that this should not be considered a reflection 
upon any convention; indeed, though the purpose of this article 
is to advance a few thoughts unfavorable to the continuance of 
periodical conventions, it is solely for the reason that they tend 
to change the organic law too often, too much, and on too little 
provocation. 

But for revising a constitution when an urgent and dignified 
necessity exists within the scope of constitutional law, that alter- 
native in state constitutions seems best adapted to insure the 
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stability and liberty of the people which provides for a consti- 
tutional convention in case the people so vote, after the question 
has been put to them by the legislature. And then the proposals 
of this convention should be placed before the people for their rati- 
fication. But for the removal of single blemishes, the legislature 
has not yet displayed incompetency in proposing to the people 
effective amendments, and this has the advantage of promptness. 
A convention, when it becomes necessary to revise the Consti- 
tution, may be called a necessary convention, or distinguished 
from a periodical convention, and it is better qualified to ma- 
terially alter the Constitution than the legislature, inasmuch as 
the class of men usually chosen for that purpose are selected 
with reference to the special commission given them. Its debates 
are followed by the people, and its character as a constitution, 
rather than a statute-making body, is kept in mind by many of 
the better lawyers who compose it. To refer again to the peri- 
odical convention, it is at most a good way to do a bad thing. 
Of course the improbable may happen and eminent need for con- 
stitutional alteration arise just at the time fixed for resubmission, 
in which case the convention becomes a necessary one, and in the 
six states mentioned could be called as such unless the coinci- 
dence of time and necessity should occur instantaneously. But 
while an unnecessary convention to change a constitution is an 
actual curse to a state, a necessary convention is not a blessing. 
The people learn to revere that constitution which has its roots 
deep in the past and bears the ripe fruits of time. To borrow 
the metaphor from one of our most loyal citizens, it is only in 
the roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven for such a vesture 
of thought and expression as may properly compose a con- 
stitution. 

WILLIAM W. PHELPS. 





WHAT TRUE PATRIOTISM DEMANDS OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN. 


BY ROGER SHERMAN, ESQ. 


HE birthday of Washington, the one man of all recorded 
time to whom all civilized nations have, with one voice, 
awarded the crown of true greatness, brings memories of heroic 
times and heroic deeds, and inspires one dominant thought and 
one most appropriate theme upon which we may dwell with 
pride and with profit. 

The thought is that we are Americans: yea, Americans of all 
Americans, standing in the midst of our heritage of this great 
land, with its unlimited wealth of resources and its boundless 
possibilities, with hearts swelling with noble yearning of patriot- 
ism born of the traditions and the memories we are so fortunate 
as to have had handed down to us. 

The theme is Americanism. What is it? What have we 
which we should distinguish by that name? What are the typi- 
cal ideas, principles, and ideals of which we, so far as in each of 
us lies, should be the special custodians, and which, as they have 
come to us illustrated with many a tradition of wisdom under 
difficulty, of endurance, self-sacrifice, and of valor, we should 
guard, cherish, inculcate, and, in our turn, pass on to the ages 
yet to come? Noblesse oblige. With. fortune’s favors come re- 
sponsibilities ; traditions and opportunities, such as those of the 
descendants of revolutionary sires, carry with them grave duties 
to their country and to themselves. 

Foremost among American typical ideas, we may place the 
ever present love of liberty, and with it its correlative obligation 
of obedience to law. The Anglo-Saxon, first among the peoples 
of the earth, has attempted to solve the problem of liberty sub- 
jected to law, and of law subjected to liberty. As there can be 
with us no law without liberty of the individual, so there can be 
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no desirable liberty which is not restrained bylaw. The liberty 
to do right is for the individual, in all directions of growth and 
development, so long as he trespasses not upon the equal right 
of his fellow ; the function of law is to lay its restraining hand 
upon liberty that dares to do wrong to the equal; for a wrong 
done to one is a wrong to all, and a wrong to the state. Growing 
lawlessness is one of our great national dangers—lawlessness in 
high places; lawless business methods; lawlessness of public 
men; a standard of obedience which results only in evasion; a 
rule of conduct restrained only by a view of the opening doors 
of a penitentiary. Lawlessness begets lawlessness. The con- 
stant spectacle of legislators faithless to their obligations, to their 
constituents, and to the state; of corrupt politicians escaping 
punishment, and holding places once considered honorable, by 
grace of a dollar; of great corporations and combinations of 
capital, lifting themselves beyond the reach of the individual 
citizen, and, in some instances, beyond that of the commonwealth 
itself, can but breed other lawlessness, and tend to reduce society 
to its original condition—that of savage warfare, intensified and 
made more destructive to the innocent by the instrumentalities 
which modern science has made available. 

The American, true to his country and its traditions, must 
therefore necessarily hold all citizens to obedience to law, and 
demand that all shall be alike amenable to it and equal before it. 
The lawlessness of power is most dangerous. The eternal vigi- 
lance that guards our liberties cannot avail without that constant 
watchfulness of the encroachments of power, which, history 
teaches us, precede the downfall of freedom ; insidious and spe- 
cious claims; usurpation masked behind false pretense or ac- 
cepted truths, or public danger, real or imagined—usurpation, 
not always by the government or the throne, but by those greater 
forces behind the throne. Stability of the law and certainty of 
its equal enforcement are the sure safeguards against anarchy, 
which is but the ultimate development of all lawlessness. The 
support of law and order should be required of those in places 
of power with equal firmness as from the weak. 

Not least among the traits of our ancestors were sturdy inde- 
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pendence and self-reliance. Necessities of their existence—these 
entered into their daily lives and found expression in many of 
the provisions of the governments which they formed. These 
were among the earliest developments of that democratic spirit 
which recognizes the man for what he is and has done, rather 
than for his pretensions, his wealth, or his ancestry. As Daniel 
Webster pointed out in his oration delivered at the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, the strength 
of our government depends greatly upon the system adopted by 
the first settlers of New England, by which the frequent division 
of estates was made certain, and the accumulation of great 
landed properties was declared to be against public policy. The 
equal distribution of wealth was aimed at, and the independence 
and mutual respect that grew up from small holdings of farms 
did much to build up and preserve our national character. When 
the soil is owned by great numbers of independent freemen, no 
foreign foe is to be feared. The American at his best does not 
need to be nursed or coddled. An open field and a fair fight are 
all the demands he makes of fortune or of his fellow-man. - 

Simplicity of manners, and the secondary place accorded to 
mere wealth, were characteristics of the men and women who 
gave life to colonial independence and molded our common- 
wealths into a national Union. In those days wealth brought 
culture, refinement, and comfort ; but history of that era fails to 
record a single instance where it purchased a senatorship, a cabi- 
net position, or a judgeship ; or yet, where these were purchased 
for a subservient tool who was needed as an advocate of some 
great wrong. Our heritage is not one of luxury, nor are our 
lives to be devoted to the aping of foreign manners, with their 
attendants of foreign vices. 

But, while we dwell with pardonable pride upon the early 
history of our country, recall with admiration the stern and sim- 
ple virtues of those who made that history, and revere in silent 
thought the great patriot who led in that epoch-making struggle, 
we ought not to forget the demands of the present hour upon 
our citizenship, nor close our eyes to the impending dangers be- 
neath which we are drifting. The American Republic has 
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passed its hundredth year of organized existence. Are our peo- 
ple walking in a fool’s paradise of mutual admiration, cheered 
on their way by constantly recurring pyrotechnic displays of 
adulation and choruses of self-glorification? Are we in danger of 
mistaking our self-satisfaction for patriotism? Do we even now 
realize the dangers of the sectional spirit, against which 
Washington warned his countrymen? Are there not too many 
excellent people who believe that, by reason of our soil, or 
climate, or race, or atmosphere, or form of government, the peo- 
ple of the United States are to be exempted from the calamities 
which history tells us have befallen other nations? Is there not 
a feeling that, on this continent and in this age, men are in some 
unknown way to be freed from the consequences of vices and im- 
perfections which destroyed mankind in the past, and that, for 
us, nature may have made special arrangements, and suspended 
the usual operations of cause and effect for the exceptional care 
of her favorite children of the West? No matter what happens, 
that the United States will be, in that purely American and 
most comprehensive phrase, ‘‘all right,’’ is the inward belief 
which enables the average citizen to go on from year to year, 
oblivious of the growth of dangerous evils, and complacently 
leaving them to the nursing care of his very particular friend, 
the professional politician. Yet, it is apparent that there are 
great numbers of people, increasing year by year, who are com- 
ing to realize that even republics may not always be perfect, 
and that the American Republic can be in some things improved, 
even if the form of government cannot be. The very patriotism 
which animates us, like the love of the parent for the child, 
leads us to see that there are diseases in the body politic which 
are not mere eruptions upon the surface, but are deadly in their 
character ; and, though the infant is strong and its constitution 
perfect, it may not, nevertheless, be able to throw off sickness 
without a little care on the part of its natural guardians. 

In a republic, as has been so often said as to be now a plati- 
tude, the government will be good or bad in exact ratio to the 
goodness or badness of the citizens who create it, for it rests upon 
their intelligence and political virtue. Above all, therefore, 
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should we guard from all attacks our system of public educa- 
tion. Our public schools should be the nurseries of pure Ameri- 
canism. Here should be taught—aye, to the exclusion, if need 
be, of other studies now occupying attention—American history, 
the principles of our form of government as laid down in our 
constitutions and bills of rights, the practical duties of citizen- 
ship, and the need of their active performance. Needed reforms 
should not be left to the practical politician, for he moves to 
their accomplishment with lagging and reluctant step, acceler- 
ated only by the prodding bayonets of outraged citizenship. 
What he wants is votes, and he never “‘panders to the moral 
sense’’ of the community if he can avoid it. 

And this brings us to the consideration of another character- 
istic of the early days—the moral sentiment which prevailed 
in the formative era, and entered into the struggle for independ- 
ence, and the religious force always present in its inception and 
throughout its progress. In that epoch, the Ten Commandments 
had a place in politics, as well as in daily life. Call the early 
New England system a ‘“‘theocracy’’ if you will; yet, in the 
discussions of public affairs, in the choosing of officials, in the 
deliberations of the town-meeting, morals and religion were in 
their politics, and they heeded not the sneer that they were in- 
fusing politics into their religion. What, though seeing less 
clearly by the dim lights of their age, they sometimes became 
fanatics and persecutors, were they not right in teaching and 
practicing that the principles of religion and morality should 
govern men in the discharge of their duties as citizens, as well 
as otherwise ? , 

Can we, in our day, hope long to maintain our system upon 
the plane of good government, if we sanction the methods now 
everywhere around us, permitting all the vile passions of bar- 
barous—yea, of savage—man to be let loose in all manner of 
evil-doing every year, and call these elections? 

Shall we turn over our public schools—aye, our very homes— 
to the rule of law-breakers, and they who bear false witness ? 

Those who stand on the watch-towers of human progress are 
warning us that we are upon the border-line beyond which lie 
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great political and social changes, and that the hour is close 
upon us when once again the American who loves his country 
must choose the ground upon which he will stand to fight again 
a battle for the race. The great pendulum of time has swung 
once again to the point of transition, and the hour-hand points 
to the day—yea, to the very moment—when old ideas and form- 
ulas and time-worn methods no longer serve to still the beatings 
of the great heart of humanity, and man, with uplifted brow 
and tingling nerve and bounding pulse, is about to march for- 
ward to another stage of his unknowable destiny. 

What this change will be we know not. That it will be of the 
nature of a revolution cannot well be doubted. That there will 
be a more perfect Union is probable. That money will be less a 
god of our people we may sincerely hope. We hear the distant 
tread of myriad feet; the sound of strange cries is wafted to us 
from the distance, and, like the dumb beasts in the atmosphere of 
a coming storm, we stand silent and appalled at what we cannot 
avert. But we need not fear, for, whatever the coming change 
may bring forth, it will be in the interest and advancement of 
the cause of humanity and popular government; and they will 
come forth upon a still higher plane for the progress of the race. 
Law and order will be maintained, for the Anglo-Saxon is their 
guardian and protector, but they will be the law and order of a 
self-governed people, freed from industrial tyranny and the dom- 
ination of the golden calf. 

God grant that, when this hour strikes, we and each of us 
may be found anchored to the ideas and principles which Amer- 
ica has given to the world, and that we shall remember that 
names are nothing; the achievements or rank of ancestors or 
kindred are nothing ; long descent is nothing ; but the culture 
and growth of each individual in strength of mind and body is 
everything ; fixed principles of citizenship, of morals, and of 
business conduct are everything ; courage to assert and maintain 
conscientious and well-considered convictions, and to do what we 
believe, is everything. A feeble race of men, drifting down the 
stream of time, the sport of shifting currents, and wrecked ever 
and anon upon the same shoals and rocks of error and folly, 
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cannot too soon perish. But astrong, conscientious, courageous, 
self-respecting people, standing firm for the right, for human 
progress, for human liberty, whether rich or poor, high among 
the rulers of the nations or walking in humble estate, commands 
and receives respect, and bears with it the seed and promise of 
continued life. Nor should we forget that sublime saying of the 
early Puritan republican, who, having condemned his king to 
death, was equally as firm in resisting the usurpations of his suc- 
cessor, that ‘‘ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’ 

In the veins of all the races that make up the manhood of 
America, there flows no drop of blood which has not been puri- 
fied and made strong by rebellion against wrong. Whether 
Teuton, Celt or Saxon, Frank or Scot, in all ages and in all lands, 
on the plains and mountains of Europe, at Runnimede and Bos- 
worth Field, from Blackwater to Bannockburn, from Lexington 
to Yorktown, these have wrung from the hands of overbearing 
power civil and religious liberty and the crowns of honor. Sad 
will be the day when the American people forget their traditions 


and their history, and no longer remember that the country they 
love, the institutions they cherish, and the freedom they hope to 
preserve, were born from the throes of armed resistance to 
tyranny, and nursed in the rugged arms of fearless men. 

RoGER SHERMAN. 





REFORM FROM THE FARMER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY WILBUR ALDRICH. 


ARMERS are getting interested in reform. Democratic 

statesmen appeal to them in favor of tariff reform. Political 
reformers of all sorts confidently appeal to the honest yeomen. 
The farmers themselves are uniting in some sections of the coun- 
try politically to promote reform, as they have very generally 
united in non-partisan organizations to promote their general 
welfare. 


Reform in politics usually means some improvement which 
secures greater liberty or greater immunity from oppression, with 
some incidental reference to promoting the general material wel- 
fare. But to the laborer, reform now means reaping the full 


product of his labor. To the farmer, who is a capitalist as well 
as a laborer, it means also getting the full market value of the 
use of his capital, at least as long as capital has a value, and also 
fair remuneration for his labor. To the farmer, the mischief to 
be remedied is that he makes neither wages nor interest nor 
profits from his labor and capital, but ekes out a bare subsistence, 
while mechanics make good wages, capitalists big interest, and 
middlemen immense profits. 

Now let us see what there is in the various reforms for the 
farmer. 

Ballot reform we have in several states, and as a result there 
is a little less bribery at elections ; but independent voting is im- 
peded by cumbrous machinery which it takes strong party 
machinery to operate. Politicians are given additional power. 
The caucus is made more supreme. The political party, form- 
erly the loosest kind of voluntary corporation, is given functions 
which amount to a franchise. To be sure, the reform parties 
also obtain virtual incorporation by the exercise of the new 
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functions ; but the farmer is threatened with two six-mile drives, 
one to register and one to vote, for the privilege of exercising 
his suffrage, in the interest of the sanctity of the ballot in towns 
where people have only to go six hundred feet for the same pur- 
poses. 

Minority representation, a system by which legislatures would 
be chosen in large districts so as to give the minority a chance 
to elect members according to the size of its vote, and by which 
the quality of representatives would be improved, would add 
considerable complexity to the electoral system. 

Direct legislation, a system now much advocated by reformers, 
would give the people a chance, through the referendum, to re- 
ject laws passed by the legislature, and by the initiative to pro- 
pose laws not introduced in the legislature. It is a measure of 
the best kind. If it were obligatory, so that all laws should be 
submitted to the people, it would cut off the multiplicity of laws 
which are now mostly used for oppression or to give special 
privileges. It would, however, entail many additional elections 
and an immense amount of political labor that experience shows 
can only be done by politicians living by politics, or by at- 
torneys of those interested in the laws proposed. This increase 
of political labor, the people generally will not assume, and least 
of all can the farmer, whose business requires his unceasimg at- 
tention, easily find time to do his part in the management of this 
increasingly cumbersome machinery, which is, in fact, but the 
formal part of reform. After we have a perfect ballot, a good 
system of minority representation, and direct legislation, we 
have but entered the field of substantial reform. Yet, on the 
. whole, the farmers should favor these reforms as worth all they 
cost. They must assume the labor and organize themselves to 
control the politicians from among themselves, if they would 
make politics pure and properly guard their interests. 

Civil service reform, which the parties alternately in power 
talk so favorably about, but find it so difficult to practice, is a 
necessary preliminary reform if we mean to attempt any of the 
reforms which tend to increase the functions of the government. 
It is necessary, however, as are all the other improvements in 
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political forms, to the best development of the government as it 
is, and to the safeguarding of the republic itself. 

Of the substantial reforms, tariff reform has been the longest 
advocated. The farmers have about come to the conclusion that 
the manufacturers are getting rich so much faster than themselves 
that, as a fact, tariff is not needed for the protection of the man- 
ufacturers. The advocates of tariff reform believe in a tariff for 
revenue which will take just as much money out of the farmers’ 
pockets. 

The farmers’ party out West does not believe in any tariff at 
all, and they would place taxation upon incomes to make the 
capitalist bear his part of the burden of government, and upon 
land vaiues so as to take back from the landlord part of that 
which the community donates to him in large cities. 

So far as the farmer can benefit himself by avoiding unjust 
taxation, he should insist upon a commission to determine just 
how much or how little protection manufacturers require to 
equalize the labor cost here with that in competing countries, 
and impose that much tariff, abolishing the excess. The rest of 
the burden should be placed upon property, the farmer manfully 
bearing his part of the taxation upon his land values and upon 
his income, if he is so fortunate as to have one. 

Under the name of the single tax, land taxation is regarded by 
some as a great reform, which in its effect upon industry would 
have as a result the reward of labor by its full product. But 
that hardly follows. Effect is limited by the extent of its cause 
and cannot be greater. A purely fiscal measure of taxation, 
taking money away from people, cannot result in giving money 
to the people and making them wealthy. Well-directed work, 
and no financial sleight of hand, will make the people prosperous. 

And right here is the fallacy in the contention of the farmers 
in the West and South, that silver legislation will make them 
prosper again or even repay them for the losses accruing from 
the past financial folly of contraction. The contraction of the 
currency after the war was probably injurious to the farmer, but 
an expansion now would not pay back those losses nor materially 
benefit anybody. Inflation is itself, in general, a curse. The 
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free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would temporarily 
contract the volume of the currency by driving gold out of the 
country ; but it would give us a silver standard of values under 
which commodities would instantly rise, while labor would re- 
main comparatively stationary, thus giving the farmer a tempo- 
rary advantage over the mechanic. After the adjustments had 
been made to the silver standard, the farmer would be in the 
same position as before, only he would be using a dollar of dif- 
ferent value. It would be just as though he had changed from 
the present system of weights and measures to the metric system. 
Relatively and absolutely he would be just as poor, except he 
had been able to profit by his temporary advantage and pay a 
debt, or could in the future pay past debts in a smaller dollar. 
This is a small and ignoble object which cannot be dignified by 
the name of reform. 

Currency reform is, however, necessary in the direction of 
freedom of coinage of both money metals at the market ratio of 
their values, and of a multiple standard of deferred payments 
by which the fluctuations in the value of the money metals 
should not be allowed to increase or diminish the amounts of 
debt after they are once contracted. 

The first of the serious reform measures is government owner- 
ship of the telegraphs and telephones. It is advocated as a con- 
servative and necessary extension of the Post-Office Department. 
All the postmaster-generals since the invention of the telegraph 
have been in favor of its ownership by the government. With- 
out it, an adequate service in the transmission of intelligence 
cannot be rendered. The business cannot be economically con- 
ducted without the letter carrier and the telegraph messenger are 
made the same. He should also be the bearer of calls to the 
public telephones. All post-offices should be telegraph and tele- 
phone offices, and all telegraph offices and telephone stations 
should be branches of the post-office. By this means the services 
in the cities would each be made trebly effective. In the coun- 
try it would enable the department to immediately provide free 
delivery at farm houses at least once a day at a profit. If the 
farmer does not insist upon free letter delivery, such as the cities 
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get, I shall be mistaken in his pluck. If he does not insist on 
the only means whereby the telegraph and telephone can be 
made useful to him, I shall know he is indeed reduced to a con- 
dition of peasantry. 

The consolidated service could be rendered very much more 
cheaply than now. Telegraph and telephone messages for any 
distance should not cost over five cents delivered. They are in- 
trinsically no more expensive than the delivery of letters. 
Telegraph and telephone messages should, indeed, largely take 
the place of letters even in the country, if the country men have 
not got permanently slow-going. 

Now is the time for the consummation of this reform. The 
plant of the Western Union Telegraph Company is almost worth- 
less. It breaks down with every severe storm, frequently leav- 
ing New York isolated from the rest of the country. Poor iron 
wires are strung on wooden poles, whereas good large copper 
wires should be run in trenches in the ground in and between all 
the large cities. The instruments used are not of the latest and 
most improved invention. An entirely new telegraph plant is 
necessary and it must be provided by the government. 

The telephone patents are expiring. The companies have no 
adequate plant. They do not need one separate from the tele- 
graph plant. The same wires will serve both and are necessary 
for both. With an adequate consolidated copper line plant, one 
could telephone across the continent on the telegraph wires and 
the cost in wear and tear of material would be almost nothing. 
The telephone should be the cheapest and most satisfactory of all 
means of communication between individuals separated by any 
space however wide or narrow. 

The cost of this improvement would be comparatively trivial. 
A sum equal to one half the yearly expenses of the United States 
government would carry the electricity over copper wires prac- 
tically to every farm in the country. This is something upon 
which the farmers should be unanimous in organizing to ac- 
complish. It is a reform which goes to the root of rural civiliza- 
tion itself. 


Government ownership of the railways is now popular with 
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farmers. The increasing consolidation of lines, like the late ac- 
quisition of the Lackawanna road by the Vanderbilt interest, 
makes even The Times remark that increasing stringency of gov- 
ernment control must follow. But there is not the same con- 
clusiveness of reason in favor of government railways as of gov- 
ernment telegraphs and telephones. And in point of fact, con- 
trol would be first tried by any reform party. <A party pledged 
to the purpose would make the laws prescribing maximum rates, 
and interstate commerce laws, much more effective than is now 
the case. 

Furthermore, ownership of the railways is a very large under- 
taking. The risk of failure by bad management would be very 
great. And even with transportation upon government rail- 
ways at cost the farmer would profit little. Aneminent English 
authority calculates that lower railway rates only benefit the 
middleman. In point of fact the farmers ship but little. They 
mostly sell to local speculators. If they consign in small lots 
and broken car loads and at infrequent periods, they cannot expect 
the most favorable rates. If they go into large business as 
others do, so as to become large and regular shippers, they will, 
as it is, have no difficulty in getting fair rates; and what is of 
ten times more importance, they will have the ability to ship 
and sel! independently of middlemen. 

It is plain to be seen that all these reforms do not go far to- 
ward securing to every one the product of his labor and capital. 
They all are but steps in that direction or aids to its accomplish- 
ment by other methods or further reform measures. Therefore 
the nationalists and socialists would have the government under- 
take all industry and secure this result. The justice of sucha 
complete reform cannot be questioned. Its desirability and 
practicability are only in discussion. 

Many would not desire full recompense for their labor at the 
expense of having that labor directed by political machinery 
anything like the present. 

The real objection to the advocacy of immediate nationaliza- 
tion of industry is its impracticability. Even if the people were 
united upon the subject no one could draw up the plans for the 
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conduct of all industry ; and no executive could grasp the work 
of its administration. Any farmer can see that the farmer gen- 
eral of the United States in Washington could do nothing except 
as he adopted the very methods that would be just as effective, 
and more, without his management. He could not improve 
farming by general orders so much as to insure any better re- 
turns to the individual farmers. And the least mistakes on his 
part would make it probable that even a fair division of the 
product would not improve the condition of the majority. 

But, furthermore, a majority for such a thoroughgoing change 
cannot be obtained within such a time as to make the subject in- 
teresting to the present generation. Political bodies move slowly, 
decades and centuries elapsing while single minor reforms are 
perfecting. 

But industrial changes are taking place rapidly. Fifty years 
has witnessed a complete industrial revolution. In that time the 
railways, telegraphs, large manufactories, and the corporations 
which own and manage them, have been created. It should not 
take another fifty years to accomplish another revolution which 
should simply change the present distribution of the products of 
labor to a just system. The interests of a vast majority are in a 
just system. To inaugurate a just system as to those interested, 
it is only necessary that enough to manage one plant in one in- 
dustry should combine to distribute earnings, not unjustly, but 
justly among themselves. Nota majority of 65,000,000 are to be 
convinced and induced to act, but a thousand in any part of the 
country. 

The principal industry of all is, however, not organized in the 
present system. It has not participated in the industrial revolu- 
tion. It must. The farmers have not industrially progressed, 
and they are now forced to join either as soldiers or captives in 
the progress. The agricultural industry must be organized upon 
a large scale to compete with the others. If its organization is 
not allowed to be taken away from the farmers, they can organ- 
ize it upon a just basis which will also be to the selfish interest 
of every farmer. As farming is not organized into large com- 
peting concerns, new farming corporations, even if not at first as 
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large as they should be, can receive no harm from competition. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that although there are political 
reforms so necessary to the farmer as to compel his political 
activity, the greatest reform is to be attained by voluntary com- 
bination in his own industry. In this way the requisite farming 
corporation can be organized anywhere in a month and accom- 
plish for its members complete industrial reform in half a 
decade. 

Take, for an example of this general idea, the sub-treasury 
plan for the benefit of the farmers exclusively. If the farmer 
is not in a business which pays any interest at all on the money 
invested, he cannot afford in any general way to borrow money 
at even two per cent. If he were in business he would build his 
own warehouses, store his crop, carefully classified, and sell his 
warehouse certificates, for not only wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and 
tobacco, but for all other crops capable of storage, or cold storage, 
pocket his hundred per cent, instead of eighty per cent, and have 
no interest to pay on the amount. His warehouse certificates 
would be collateral for loans, when he needed them, at the market 
rates of interest below which he cannot expect to borrow money. 
Comparatively small farming corporations can do this, besides 
raising four times as large crops to store and selling them for 
double present prices without raising the cost to the consumer. 

The farmers should unite politically to save the five dollars 
a year apiece the tariff unjustly filches from them, and the ten 
dollars in other unjust taxation. How much more, then, should 
they unite industrially to save the hundred dollars a year lost in 
dealing with middlemen, and the thousand dollars a year obtain- 
able but not obtained, through scientific business management. 

The idea put forward by the editorial writer in the New York 
Sun, that the farmer is bound soon to enter a season of business 
prosperity without going into business, is foolish. The machin- 
ery the farmer uses in raising increasing crops only forces their 
price down while his methods of business and his standard of 
living remain unchanged. The capacity of the ground to pro- 
duce has not been seriously tried in any part of the country, 
and the exhaustion of the public lands will not benefit the estab- 
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lished farmer without a revolution in his business methods. If 
he remains a smelt among the pickerel of the industrial fish- 
pond, he will be eaten. 

No law or laws can enact prosperity to the farmer as long as 
he refuses to take the business means of prosperity adopted by 
his rivals in business, except, indeed, it be a law to compel him 
to accept and practice those business principles. No law can 
protect the small storekeeper against the large one, the small 
manufacturer against the large one, except the law of self-pres- 
ervation that compels him to sell out his small business and in- 
vest in the stock of the big concern. Sometimes the small con- 
cerns, profiting by the experience of others, directly combine. 
If all go into such combinations and the capitalization is honest, 
there can be no objection to such codperation for competition. 
There is no objection to the farmers so combining their farms, 
for they could not amount to a trust in the sense of taking all 
the farms of the country. If all industries were in the form of 
trusts they would be equals treating with equals, without power 
of oppression anywhere. 

If I am asked how justice shall be performed by a corporation 
even of farmers, I answer: first, and above all, by a management 
which will produce something to divide ; then the payment of fair 
wages ; then the payment, as dividends, of the market rate of in- 
terest on capital, that is, what it is worth in the market ; and, 
lastly, the division of the surplus profits among the workers and 
operators of the company. 

The farmers can reform themselves if they will exercise a little 
of the intelligence for which they are generally given credit, and 
the honesty which has given them the name, now almost always 
satirically applied, of honest yeomen. By the reform of the in- 
dustrial condition of the farmers by themselves, all industry will 
be eventually equally benefited, for agriculture is the basic in- 
dustry and all others are subsidiary thereto. Advanced princi- 
ples prevailing in agriculture must permeate all industries, while 
backward agriculture is a drag on industry, retards the march of 
progress, and hinders the development of our civilization. 
WILBUR ALDRICH. 


THE CRY OF “ANARCHIST.” 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS. 


SUBSIDIZED press, professedly patriotic and devoted to 
American constitutions and institutions, but in fact the 
enemy of justice, equality, and every essential guarantee of 
equality which the fathers of the republic established, deems it 
prudent when wrongs are denounced, when unjust laws are criti- 
cised and corrupt legislatures and courts are held up to the con- 
tempt and scorn of the world, to denounce the reformers who 
agitate for remedies as ‘‘anarchists.’”’ The cry is ‘‘mad dog,’’ 
or ‘‘ wolf,’? when there is no wolf nor mad dog. But the ruse 
usually succeeds for a time, at least, and while the craze is on 
and before reason and truth can assert their sway, the victims of 
malice and persistent lying suffer. 

It is said that the American people like “fair play,’’ and there 
is much more in the phrase than appears at a glance. Fair play 
means that the struggle for existence shall not be subjected to 
obstacles artificially created and designed to reduce opportuni- 
ties to achieve success in the interest of those whose greed dis- 
qualifies them to either act justly or exhibit any regard for those 
who are the victims of injustice, and when such unfortunates 
complain, protest, or resist, they are speedily denounced as “‘ an- 
archists,’’ enemies of capital, blatant agitators, breeders of riots 
and sedition, conspirators, criminals, who should be fined and 
imprisoned for the public good. 

It is noticeable, however, that the epithet ‘‘anarchist’’ is be- 
ing largely overworked. It no longer frightens. The purpose 
of those who use it on all occasions is daily becoming more trans- 
parent. This, I think, will be fully established as I proceed. 

But there are certain anarchists, everywhere adjudged to be 
dangerous persons, who have no particular grievance. Their 
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discontent is equally great and their vengeance equally fierce 
under all conditions. They are not the enemy of any particular 
government, but of all governments. They would annihilate 
government. They are the advocates of chaos, and their method 
is murder. They are monomaniacs of the worst description, 
human beasts of prey, ready, as opportunities offer, to kill, al- 
ways some representative of government and law. Their plans 
are concocted in secret in the dark, their movements are always 
stealthy. Recognizing no government, it has been suggested that 
such anarchists should not have the protection of government ; 
that they should be denied all consideration as human beings and 
should be driven to the wilderness, to the jungle, to take their 
chances with beasts and reptiles. 

The picture of the destructive anarchist is not overdrawn, the 
coloring is not too dark ; indeed, it would bear a few plutonian 
touches to make it acceptable to some disciples of the torch and 
bomb ; but, as it is, it serves to bring into bold outline the venom 
of a subsidized press, which, to make a point against working- 
men who resist oppression to the extent of striking for their 
rights, denounces them as ‘‘anarchists.’’ This is done for con- 
siderations large and small, as those in whose interests the dis- 
reputable work is performed may determine. The country press, 
the little sheets forever on the ragged edge of starvation, gladly 
accept a railroad pass, but for which their outings would be about 
as extensive as those of a tree-toad, or a mud-turtle. The more 
pretentious papers, which may be regarded as belonging to the 
capitalistic class, not only demand passes for denouncing work- 
ingmen who refuse to be degraded without resistance, but de- 
mand and receive such other emoluments as their base subservi- 
ency to corporate dictation can command. They are all in the 
market, all have their price, and as workingmen are too poor to 
respond to their demands, the corporation buys them, and dis- 
bursements to secure their services, more or less, are hidden 
away in ‘‘miscellaneous expenses,’’ ‘‘ betterments,’’ ‘ ballast- 
ing,” or some other account equally mysterious, and for such 
considerations the corporations are able to manufacture ‘‘ public 
opinion’’ to order and give it the regulation coloring and odor, 
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the best service being to ring in all the charges that the term 
‘‘anarchist’’ is capable of sustaining. This mode of attack is 
found to be of immense advantage definitely, in two ways. It 
exposes the workingmen to ever increasing odium and infamy, 
and constitutes, at the same time, a covert from behind which 
the corporations in true Indian style can, unobserved, maintain 
their warfare upon labor. 

Nor are such things all the advantages plutocratic corporations 
derive from a fawning, degenerate, mercenary press. In manu- 
facturing a vicious public sentiment, it debauches the courts of 
the country, blinds them to justice, and incites them to 
vengeance. 

In the Forum for August, 1894, there appeared an article by 
John Brooks Leavitt on the ‘‘Criminal Degradation of New 
York Citizenship,’’ but which has a wider range than the bound- 
aries of that metropolis, in which it is shown that legislation and 
the administration of the laws is largely in the hands of crimi- 
nals. In this connection Mr. Leavitt says: 


We are confronted by the fact, if the situation in New York 
is any criterion, that the administration of our political affairs is 
largely in the hands of the criminal classes. By ‘criminal classes ”’ 
is meant the classes which habitually break the law; not merely 
thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, and rogues of every hue, but men 
who buy or sell office, legislation, official action, or protection. 
The police official who sells police protection to a thief, a prosti- 
tute, or a gambler is a criminal. Will any one dare to maintain 
that the ‘‘reputable citizen’’ who purchases a United States sen- 
atorship is not a criminal ? 


Such are Mr. Leavitt’s arraignments in which he associates 
‘“‘reputable citizens who purchase United States senatorships”’ 
with ‘‘ thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, and rogues of every hue,’’ 
and proceeds as follows : 


Into such hands as these has the control of our country mainly 
passed. The making of our laws is mainly the business of a part- 
nership between the men in office who sell and the men out of office who 
buy legislation. The execution of our laws, or rather their non- 
execution, is also to a great extent a partnership business between 
the men in office who sell and the men out of office who buy in- 
dulgences. 
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Such charges, made public by a citizen of high character in 
one of the most prominent publications of the country, would be 
startling were it not for the fact that the infamy which the 
charges set forth is known from the center to the circumference 
of the country ; that legislation, the laws, and the administration 
of the laws is a mass of corruption and pollution defying ex- 
aggeration ; that crime of every description is interwoven in the 
woof and warp of everything pertaining to government, rising, 
by fixed gradations, from the dens of prostitutes, thieves, and 
gamblers to legislatures, courts, and Congress, everywhere ex- 
hibiting the trail of the serpent until honest men, crying for re- 
form and protesting against the enslaving methods of thieves, 
gamblers, courts, legislatures, and Congress, are met by a subsi- 
dized press, working in the interest of these Sodomites with the 
denunciation of ‘‘anarchists’’ or some other vile epithet. But, 
says Mr. Leavitt: 

Is proof needed for so sweeping an assertion? Read the testi- 
mony of the head of the sugar trust before the investigating com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. In the face of that evidence 
¢an any man say that there are no criminal copartnerships in the 
very highest of pojitical and social circles? . . . . Are we blind 
to the coincidence of two concurrent Senate investigating com- 
mittees, one of the nation, the other of its most populous state, 
the one probing for crime among the upper classes, the other for 
official crime among the lower classes, and each finding the same 
in both? . . . . We have been aware that judgeships in 
our high courts have been bought and sold for years. We have 
known that our great corporations, guarding large interests, have 
bought legislative favors. . . . . Our national Congress, 
our state legislatures, no longer produce statesmen, the latter, 
indeed, are nurseries for criminals. ‘ 

Such in part is the picture Mr. Leavitt paints of present con- 
ditions. He shows that in every department of the government, 
legislative, judicial, and administrative, crime and corruption 
exist and it is not surprising that workingmen are made the 
chief victims of this unexaggerated abomination, this combina- 
tion of thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, legislatures, congresses, and 
courts, and when workingmen resist oppressions too grievous to 
be borne, the press of the country with rare exceptions, in de- 
fense of corruption and to crush the right, like hounds on the 
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track of the fleeing hare, bellow ‘“‘ anarchist,’’ and insist that for 
the preservation of our boasted civilization and the protection of 
our institutions these robbed and impoverished workingmen 
shall be imprisoned or shot down by the military machine. 

The cry of ‘‘anarchist’’ has about had its day. The defense 
of criminals in high places, the black-tongue literature of the 
times, like an epidemic of smallpox, has about run its course 
and now, as Mr. Leavitt says, the issue is Reform vs. Crime. If 
crime in courts, legislatures, and in Congress cannot be sup- 
pressed, the end of the republic draweth nigh. 

EUGENE V. DEBS. 























BIMETALLISM VS. THE SINGLE STANDARD. 


BY HON. L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 


HE subject of a single or double standard for money value— 
of monometallism or bimetallism—is attracting more at- 
tention the world over, to-day, than any other. It affects every 
human being living in ‘‘civilized countries,’’ because it neces- 
sarily controls all values; of land, of products, of industry, and 
of labor on the one hand; of money, and hence of capital, in- 
terest, and fixed incomes on the other. In the language of the 
great European authority on coinage, ‘‘It is THE question of the 
age.”’ 

The chief difficulty in its discussion in the United States has 
been that it has taken a sectional turn, and that the people of the 
two sections so misunderstand each other on the subject, that any 
fair discussion is about impossible. That the West, which isthe 
producer of the great staples, with its wealth in the form of com- 
modities, and owing large debts, payable in dollars, should desire 
the money basis to retain the double standard existing through 
all history ; and that English and German bankers, the great 
creditors of the world, receiving their interest in money, should 
desire a contracted financial basis, is perfectly natural. It was 
to be expected that those of our people in the East who are under 
foreign control, and others of the creditor class selfishly interested 
in the increase of the value of money, would unite with the for- 
eign bankers in their single-standard method of contraction ; but 
the misfortune is that the great body of Americans east of the 
Mississippi, really patriotic at heart and anxious for national 
prosperity, should have given so little attention to the subject as 
to imagine their interests also to be different from those of their 
western brethren. Hence has arisen the misunderstanding to 
which I have referred. 
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Having served seven years in either branch of the legislature 
of the Empire State, twice honored by votes of thanks of the 
N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, and still holding an honorary 
membership in the N. Y. Board of Trade, I am not unfamiliar 
with eastern sentiments ; while a still larger service as chief jus- 
tice and governor of a western territory, and connections with 
various other bodies, commercial, scientific, and literary, includ- 
ing the past presidency of the important representative body, 
the Trans- Mississippi Commercial Congress, has given some ex- 
perience of feeling in the West, so that I can, at any rate, speak 
without favor or prejudice. In the first place, then, let us clean 
away some of the rubbish of vituperation. 

There is no doubt that many western people look upon those 
of the East as their enemies; that such terms as ‘‘gold bug,’’ 
‘“ plutocrat,’’ and ‘‘Shylock’’ are not only used but believed to 
be deserved, and that the sole idea of eastern capitalists is 
thought to be a wicked desire to ruin their poorer brethren of 
the West. On the other hand, it is not unusual to hear eastern 
men speak of those of the West as inflationists, as ‘‘ cheap 
money men,’’ as absolutely dishonest, and as ‘‘ wanting to get a 
dollar for fifty cents.’’ A fair-minded man, traveling from one 
section to another, has constantly to defend his fellow-citizens 
from these reciprocal slanders. 

As matter of fact, the western man is as jealous of his good 
name and as proud of his business integrity as any one living, 
As a rule, he is a bimetallist, because he hears the subject con- 
stantly discussed, has given it careful study, understands the 
necessary results of demonetizing half the money metal of the 
world, and sees these results in actual existence, in the constant 
shrinkage of values, the prevalence of ‘‘ hard times,’’ and the 
destitution of the people. 

On the other hand, the eastern monometallist, as a rule, is not 
the depraved creature he is thought to be, filled with a satanic 
desire to ruin his fellow-citizens ; he has simply been so situated 
that he has given no attention to the financial questions involved 
in demonetization, he has seen nothing but gold views in the 
journals he reads, and takes it for granted that they are correct. 
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In the hurry of business life comparatively few Americans 
find time to read anything but the newspapers, and if in some 
locality these all concur in one opinion, it is apt to be adopted 
without inquiry. In short, the great majority of eastern people 
are not wicked in their opposition to bimetallism, but simply 
uninformed. 

This word is not used in any offensive sense, but merely to 
state the exact fact, and to repel the idea of conscious wrong- 
doing. There are dozens of subjects with which the people of 
the East are far better acquainted than those of the West, but it 
happens that, for various reasons, on this particular topic the re- 
verse is the case. In fact, the ignorance of it by the generally 
intelligent eastern community is phenomenal ; as an illustration 
of which I may mention that among hundreds of the best citi- 
zens of New York whom I have met during the last two years, 
I have found but one who had ever read the report of the Brus- 
sels Conference, though that is published gratuitously by Con- 
gress and is the most convenient and satisfactory of impartial 
statements. 

If the matter were studied and discussed in the East as it is in 
the West, except among anglomaniacs who have no love for 
their own country in their hearts, and money lenders who know 
no principle but selfishness, there would not be a monometallist 
in the East any more than in the West. 

What we should lay special stress upon, then, is the educa- 
tional idea. We can never expect justice to the producer and a 
restoration of national prosperity until we have the aid of our 
eastern brethren in undoing the pernicious legislation of 1873 
and giving us again the bimetallism which is the only safeguard 
of stability in property values and protector of the rights of 
labor; and we cannot have that codperation until they have 
become informed as to the questions at issue so as to act intelli- 
gently. 

The great plea of the West to the East, then, should be to edu- 
cate itself on this subject, to read, to learn, to think, to know, of 
its principles and its effects. From the president down, it has 
been too much the habit to accept the conclusion of some news- 
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paper, without thought, though the subject directly affects the 
happiness of more human beings in America than all others 
combined. In the language of Senator Dumas, of the French 
Leyislative Chamber, ‘‘ Those who approach these questions for 
the first time, decide them at once. Those who study them with 
care, hesitate. Those obliged to decide them are overwhelmed 
with the weight of enormous responsibility.” 

In the first place, let us remind our eastern friends that bi- 
metallists are not asking for anything new or unusual or untried. 
On the contrary, the joint use of gold and silver as measures of 
value and mediums of exchange—in other words, as money—has 
been the universal custom of the world since the birth of civili- 
zation. Iron may have been used in Sparta and wampum among 
American Indians, platina was for a time coined in Russia, but 
all these were exceptional and never entered into commercial 
transactions. Gold and silver by unanimous consent have con- 
stituted the money of the world ever since money was used. 

Coming down to our own times, the free and unlimited coinage 
of these two metals was the heritage of the American people in 
colonial days, as it was enacted in England in 1666 in the reign 
of Charles II. and again under George III. in 1768, and continued 
until long after the Revolution. 

When the Constitution was framed, it especially recognized 
gold and silver equally as the only proper measure of value, pro- 
hibiting the states from making anything but them a tender in 
payment of debts. 

One of the first acts of Congress, under the presidency of Wash- 
ington, provided for the free coinage of both metals at the na- 
tional mints. Any one possessed of either gold or silver could 
present it and receive its weight in coin of the same metal. This 
condition of things continued uninterruptedly until the act which 
demonetized silver in 1873; the right of the people to free and 
unlimited coinage never having been interfered with in any way 
till then. So the history of the world and the laws and tradi- 
tions of the American people were all on the side of bimetallism 
till that date. 

When demonetization took place it was by stealth, absolutely 
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without the knowledge of the American people, and, as appears, 
without the knowledge of any members of Congress, with the pos- 
sible exception of three. No newspaper uttered a word on the 
subject. The title of the act gave no suggestion of any such ob- 
ject. It was understood by all that the bill which passed was 
simply a revision of the mint laws, and very little attention was 
given to it. When it was discovered, some time afterward, that 
by the omission of the standard silver dollar from the act, silver 
had been demonetized, the country was amazed. Senators and 
representatives all over the land rose to disavow any knowledge 
of the change. It is not necessary to quote many of them, but a 
few statements may be desirable to show the facts. 

Senator Beck said (Jan. 10, 1878): ‘‘It never was understood 
by either house of Congress. I say this with full knowledge of 
the facts.”’ 

Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, long the ‘‘ Father of the House,’’ 
said (March 9, 1878) : 

‘“‘Though Chairman of the Committee on Coinage I was igno- 
rant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver dollar.’’ 

And again (May 10, 1879) : 

‘*Tn all the legislation of this country there is no mystery equal 
to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar.”’ 

Senator Thurman said (Feb. 15, 1878) : 

‘* When the bill was pending in the Senate, we thought it was 
simply a bill to reform the mint, etc., and there is not a single 
man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee 
from which the bill came, who had the slightest idea that it was 
even a squint toward demonetization.”’ 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana, said (Aug. 5, 1876) : 

‘‘The original bill was simply to organize a bureau of mines 
and coinage. The bill which finally passed was certainly not 
read in this House.’’ 

Similar statements of eminent congressmen, including General 
Garfield, Senator Allison, and others, could be multiplied in- 
definitely. In the colloquy between Senator Blaine and Senator 
Voorhees, Feb. 15, 1878, each in turn emphatically denied any 
knowledge of the demonetization. 
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Senator Hereford (Feb. 13, 1878) said : 

‘‘Beyond the possibility of a doubt, that bill, as it passed, 
never was read, never was discussed.’’ 

Mr. Cannon,.of Illinois, said (July 13, 1876): 

‘*Tt was not discussed, as shown by the Record, and neither 
members of Congress nor the people understood the scope of the 
legislation.”’ 

And even Senator Sherman, in his Marietta speech in 1876, 
said : 

‘¢ Both Houses were in favor of issuing the old dollar, the dol- 
lar in legal existence since 1792, containing 412 xc grains, and 
only demonetized in 1873, when it was worth 2 per cent more 
than the gold dollar.” 

No one has ever dared acknowledge the paternity of this secret. 
and injurious act. Nota single member of either house of Con- 
gress has ever confessed that he knowingly voted for it. Per- 
haps there is no other example in history of any act so unjustifi- 
able that no one would admit any connection with it. 

Yet all that bimetallists contend for is that this act, thus 

_ secretly and fraudulently passed, without knowledge by legislators 
or people, and which no one will even yet defend, should be re- 
pealed. It never represented the will of the people, and hence 
should not be on the statute book. In the words of Mr. Holman 
(July 13, 1876), ‘‘The measure never had the sanction of the 
House and it does not possess the moral force of law.’’ 

There was no excuse for its passage. At that very moment 
our silver coin was actually worth three per cent more than our 
gold coin, and brought at least one and one half per cent more 
for exportation. There was no trouble arising from an over- 
supply. The act could not have received a score of votes if Con- 
gress and the people had understood what it was. It was the 
child of stealth and fraud. 

While Mr. Kelly said in 1879, “‘I have never found a man 
who could tell just how it came about,’’ yet every one knows 
that it was the work of the British money lenders, aided by their 
agents in our great cities. 

Their interest in it was enormous. England is a creditor 
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nation to the extent of about ten billion dollars. She holds the 
securities of other lands to that extent, and draws from them 
each year $500,000,000 in interest. 

The best computations show that we alone are paying her 
$200,000,000 a year in interest ; more than half a million a day! 
Every increase in the value of a dollar, therefore, enormously 
enlarged her income. By demonetizing one of the two money 
metals, the remaining money in the world—reduced one half in 
volume—would rapidly increase in purchasing power. This was 
perfectly easy to foresee. Her money lenders wished contraction 
in order to increase the value of their investments, principal, and 
interest. 'The demonetization of one of the two precious metals 
was the easiest way to accomplish this. They did not care which 
metal it was; the result would be the same. For some years 
they favored the plan to demonetize gold, and Chevalier and 
others earnestly advocated that course. But that did not suc- 
ceed and then they attacked silver. Here they achieved suc- 
cess by the secret passage of the Act of 1873. 

Bimetallists simply ask that this act be repealed and the law 
of free coinage be restored as it had always been before. Mono- 
metallists resist this. That is the whole issue. Yetthe press of 
the East has caused thousands to believe that bimetallists are 
asking some new privileges for silver. I submit that it is the 
monometallists, who are insisting on a change from the universal 
custom, and asking it through a perpetuation of an acknowledged 
fraud, who should be on the defensive, and that the burden of 
proof of good results is on them. 

Prominent among the misrepresentations so constantly reiter- 
ated that it has quite permeated the eastern mind, is that the 
bimetallists of the West are ‘‘a lot of silver miners who want to 
get a dollar for fifty cents worth of silver.”’ This is not an ex- 
aggerated statement of much current eastern opinion. And yet 
we all know that nothing could be more absurd. Of course the 
silver mining interest is much affected, and most silver miners 
are bimetallists, but their number is so small compared with the 
vast body of the people affected by the lists of contraction, and 
the silver product so insignificant, compared with the immense 
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volume of commodities reduced to little more than half their 
proper value, that they need scarcely be considered as a factor. 

It may clear the air of misconceptions, if it is distinctly under- 
stood that if there were not a single silver miner in the United 
States, nor an ounce of that metal produced within our borders, 
the question of bimetallism would be unchanged, and the injury 
to our people and destruction of the property consequent on the 
demonetization of 1873, would be exactly as it is to-day. The 
countries which have given the most careful attention to the sub- 
ject, like France and Belgium, do not produce a single ounce of 
silver. 

The total annual product of silver has never reached 60 mil- 
lion ounces; in 1892 it was 58,000,000; last year it was con- 
siderably less; while the product of wheat averages about 500,- 
000,000 bushels. The average price of wheat in 1873 was $1.29 ; 
while to-day it is selling at 50 cents. The loss to the producer 
of silver, through demonetization, was never in any year over 
$32,000,000, while the loss, for the same cause, to the producer 
of wheat, was over $250,000,000. In the same way every pro- 
ducer has suffered. 

Taking some of the great staples of our country, we find, for 
example, that the cotton crop for last year was 6,600,000 bales, 
of about 470 pounds each. In 1873 it was worth 16 cents a 
pound. The crop of last year will not bring the planter 6 cents, 
showing a net loss through demonetization of ten cents a pound 
or over $310,000,000. Looking at it by acreage, the fall of cot- 
ton in the 20 years has been from $28.01 to $10.65 per acre, be- 
ing a loss of 62 per cent. 

On wheat the fall has been from $13.16 to $6.00 per acre, or 
over 54 per cent. Or, if we take the average of the five great 
staples, wheat, corn, oats, hay, and cotton, the average acre 
value in 1873 was $15.65, in 1893 $8.15, showing a fall of nearly 
48 per cent. 

When these facts are presented to the monometallist he im- 
mediately answers that the loss in value is the result of overpro- 
duction or of improved machinery. But the improved ma- 
chinery with scarcely an exception was in operation before 1873, 
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and the constant fall in prices continues just the same from year 
to year as at the beginning of the 20 years’ period. Wheat and 
cotton have never within the century been as low as they are 
to-day. And if we examine as to the production, we shall find 
that the facts are against the theory. The cotton crop was 
9,000,000 bales in 1891, 6,717,000 in 1892, and but 6,600,000 in 
1893, showing a large reduction, at the same time that the price 
decreased. 

The wheat crop for a number of years has been about 500 
million bushels ; in 1892 it was 516,000,000, in 1893 it fell to less 
than 400 millions (396,000,000). 

If the production of wheat in the whole world is taken, in 
1891 it was 2,432 millions, in 1892 it fell to 2,403 millions, and 
in 1893 to 1,904 millions. So the overproduction theory only 
betrays ignorance. 

Altogether it is calculated that if the aggregate of agricultural 
products raised in 1893 could be sold for the bimetallic price of 
1873, the gain to the farming community would be nearly or 
quite 1,500,000,000 of dollars. In other words, they have lost 
that vast amount on the crops of a single year through the de- 
monetization of silver and consequent rise in the value of the 
remaining money. 

This simple statement is sufficiently startling, surely, to arrest 
the attention of the nation ; but the point I wish to suggest now 
is that, compared with this enormous loss on agricultural prod- 
ucts, the loss of $32,000,000 by the silver producers is too small 
to call for special consideration, although it entailed on the 
mining community a grievous amount of suffering and destitution. 

The fall in prices when measured by money is not at all con- 
fined to the products of the soil, which have been referred to 
principally because we have more accurate statistics regarding 
these great staples than other commodities. Every kind of tan- 
gible property has suffered the same comparative diminution in 
value. The selling prices of real estate, except in growing cities 
and localities where there is a natural increase, have fallen to a 
similar extent, as is abundantly shown by country property in 
the Eastern States. While often ascribed to various local causes, 
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the actual reason is simply the increase in the value of the 
money for which the sale is to be made. 

And so it is of every kind of property possessed by man. 

Thus it will be seen that the interest of the silver producer in 
the restoration of bimetallism is very insignificant in comparison 
with the vast interests of the farmer, the planter, and, indeed, 
of the owner of commodities of any kind. 

President Andrews of Brown University, at the Brussels Con- 
ference stated that the silver constituted but ris of one per cent, 
or roés0 Of the whole, of the total national product of the United 
States, in 1890. 

The importance of silver comes from its being a money metal, 
a measure of value. The idea current at the East that silver 
miners only are interested in the remonetization of the white 
metal, is about as sensible as it would be, in case Congress 
should pass an act lengthening the yard to fifty inches or en- 
larging a bushel to fifty quarts, to insist that the only persons 
opposing the change were the manufacturers of yardsticks and 
bushel baskets, because of the increased amount of material re- 
quired for their construction. In such a case, those who would 
bear the real loss, of course, would be the persons who had to 
supply their products by the new and enlarged measures, not 
those who simply furnish the measures themselves. 

It is worthy of remark that although its principal use from 
time immemorial has been destroyed by legislation, yet silver 
has not decreased in money value more than other products of 
industry. It has, of course, felt the general effect of the rise in 
the value of gold money, but has kept on a par with other staple 
articles. An ounce of silver will buy as much wheat or corn, or 
hay or oats, or wovl or cotton, as it would before the Act of 
1873. The tables showing this are too well known to be repeated 
here. Every commodity has been reduced in its money value 
since the single gold standard was established and money began 
to increase in value. To-day, according to best authorities, 
money has risen to about 147, calling it par in 1873. Of course, 
this correspondingly reduces the price of everything else when 
compared with it. 
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It is true that one sometimes meets people who think that 
some certain commodity, as silver or wheat, has gone down in 
value instead of money having gone up. They are like the ig- 
norant man who supposes that the sun revolves around the earth 
each day, because it appears to doso; or like a child in a rail- 
road car, who thinks that the people on the platform are moving 
backward when the train begins to move forward. But when 
the man sees that all the heavenly bodies are apparently revolv- 
ing as well as the sun, he will gradually realize that it is the 
earth which turns and not the myriads of bodies that surround 
it; and when the child sees that the houses and the trees and all 
other objects are apparently moving backward, as well as the by- 
standers, he learns that the train in which he sits is that which 
is really in motion, and not all surrounding things. So if a 
single commodity alone had decreased in price, it might be 
thought that for some special reason it had lost value, but when 
it is found that the whole range of tangible things, including 
every product of home industry, is worth less than it was ten 


years ago, it becomes evident that it is the money which has in- 
creased in purchasing power and not the commodities that have 
decreased in worth. 


Speaking of those who thus reverse the facts, Sir Guilford R. 
Molesworth said at the Brussels Conference: ‘It is gold who is 
the sick man, not silver. They have mistaken the bloated con- 
dition of gold for a symptom of health, whereas it is the symptom 
of a dangerous disease that now threatens a fearful crisis.’’ 

Mr. Allard, honorary director of the Belgian mint, also stated 
the facts forcibly and tersely at the Brussels Conference: ‘‘The 
evil is not to be found in the fall of silver, but consists solely in 
the appreciation of gold. It is not silver which has fallen but 
gold which has risen.’”?’ And again: ‘‘Silver has nothing to do 
with the result. It is gold which you have made scarce and 
which has, therefore, risen in value.’’ 

These matters have been more scientifically considered in 
Europe than in this country, but even here they did not escape 
prompt observation by experts. As early as 1877, four years 
after demonetization, the condition had become sufficiently plain 
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for the United States Monetary Commission to declare ‘‘ Gold 
has risen in all countries, while silver has fallen in none.’’ 

In 1879 Disraeli said in a public speech: ‘‘Gold is every day 
appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in value the lower 
become prices.’’ The article on ‘‘Silver’’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (and I quote that because it is English and certainly 
not biased in favor of bimetallism) says: ‘‘The closure of the 
mint to silver has enhanced the purchasing power of gold, com- 
pared with either silver or other commodities, about one fourth.’’ 
This was written about 1882—say nine years after demonetization. 

Some time later Mr. Balfour stated the increase in the value 
of money in Great Britain in 15 or 16 years, as no less than 30 
to 35 per cent. 

Sir Wm. Houldsworth, one of the British commissioners at 
Brussels, said: ‘‘ A general fall of gold money prices has taken 
place. This can only be called an appreciation of gold.’’ 

The three leading authorities of the world on the relative val- 
ues of money and commodities have been the tables of the Lon- 
don Economist in England, and of Mr. Sauerbeck and Professor 
Soetbeer in Germany. 

The London Economist tables are based on the average value of 
22 leading articles in the London market ; Mr. Sauerbeck’s were 
founded more broadly on the prices of 45 principal commodities 
in Germany ; and Professor Soetbeer took 100 different articles 
in the Hamburg market and added 14 others imported from 
England, so as to cover the whole range of commercial products. 
Averages such as these—including such a variety of articles— 
avoid the influences of temporary fluctuations in individual 
items by reason of short crops or overproduction or exceptional 
demand, and give as correct a view of the purchasing power of 
money, compared with commodities in general, as it is possible 
to obtain. 

While these tables have been prepared entirely independently 
by their learned authors, year by year, it is interesting to see 
how nearly they agree in their general results. The London 
Economist shows a decline in average prices from 134 of its ‘‘in- 
dex numbers’’ in 1873 to 95 in 1894, being sx, or over 29 per 
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cent. The Soetbeer tables make the decline a little less, and the 
Sauerbeck tables somewhat more (32 per cent). Taking an 
average of these, would make the present value of single standard 
money in Europe about 145 compared with what it was in 1873, 
when the demonetization of silver started the upward tendency 
of money, and the apparent depreciation of commodities. But: 
in this country the change has been even greater, as is obvious 
to all from a comparison of the prices of the great staples which 
are most familiar, such as wheat and cotton, on which the aver- 
age reduction has exceeded 50 per cent. That there is no pres- 
ent diminution in this reduction of values appears from the re- 
cent reports of the London Economist. Its midsummer report in 
1892, to July 1 of that year, showed that the average apparent 
fall in values of 26 leading articles of consumption had been 715 
in two years, or about 4 per cent per year; and the fall in the 
last preceding six months had been 2:4 per cent, or at the rate 
of 4:5 per cent per year; and the second six months of 1892 
showed no improvement. 

The only apparent exception to this reduction in price is in 
wages, and they have been kept up through the efforts of organ- 
izations of great power, acting through strikes and other meth- 
ods. Meanwhile, however, the number of the unemployed has. 
greatly increased, so that the average wages paid to the whole 
working population, including those who are idle and not earn- 
ing anything at all, are very considerably below the same aver- 
age in 1873. 

L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


BY HENRY 0. WARD. 


N THE growth of a progressive society some abuses will 
naturally fasten their hold on the social organism and thrive 
for a longer or shorter time. in an organism of strong vitality, 
such evils are usually transient, and indicate no functional dis- 
order ; but at times, they accumulate and grow so great as to 
threaten the well-being of the society in which they arise. 
Among the social abuses which have so strongly enlisted the 
activities of our philanthropic age, perhaps none receives a 
greater share of public attention than the drink evil. For some 
years past there has been an exceptionally vigorous agitation 
of this question in the pulpit, the lecture hall, the political 
platform, and even the school-room. Nor does the agitation 
show any sign of diminution, but is rather increasing in strength 
and efficacy, and as the agitation against slavery was most vig- 
orous immediately previous to its abolition, so there may be 
reason to believe that we are on the eve of some radical and 
widespread reform in the temperance problem. 

On the whole, there seems reason for believing that the evil of 
intemperance is relatively diminishing, and that society in our 
day does not suffer as much from it as it did in former days. 
This, however, is not an inference which one would draw from 
the statements of those who regard temperance reform as the 
greatest and most pressing of social problems. Those who con- 
fine their studies and activities to one question are liable to 
error of perspective in judgment of others. The annual drink 
bill is sometimes instanced as a proof of the degeneracy of our age. 
Taken at its lowest estimate this bill is indeed enormous, but 
when we consider the growth of population, that the sales of both 
wholesaler and retailer often appear in the total much the same 
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as in estimates of public wealth, we have included the value of 
land and the mortages on it, and, what is of far more moment 
than all this, that more than half of this liquor bill is a tax for 
the support of the government. We shall see that the infer- 
ences drawn from this source are greatly exaggerated. That the 
evil may be diminishing does not argue, however, that there 
should be any cessation of the agitation against it, but if true it 
is rather an indication of how efficacious this agitation has been. 

A wholesome enthusiasm is necessary to insure success in any 
good cause but it ought not to lead us to overlook the relative 
importance of other reforms and the necessity of eradicating 
other great evils. There is often a lack of perspective in temper- 
ance literature which detracts from its value. It is frequently 
asserted that the drink evil is the cause of poverty and crime, 
and by far the most baneful of all social evils. Many good peo- 
ple are convinced that if this evil were swept away it would 
carry with it a whole brood of other evils. A person, however, 
who has devoted time to the study of human affairs and then 
concluded that the evils of society are reducible to the one great 
cause, intemperance, has not studied to good advantage. A su- 
perficial knowledge of social phenomena will afford evidence 
that the evil of intemperance is more frequently the result of 
other conditions than individual perverseness. It was the fashion 
in the early part of the century to attribute all social evils to 
overpopulation, whereas all are now agreed that relative over- 
population only occurs among those whose condition is otherwise 
hopeless. 

The opinion that intemperance is the source of all social evils 
is fostered by those whose philanthropy is not always above sus- 
picion. The middle classes may be said to be the sponsors of 
the temperance reform movement. Oapitalists, railway presi- 
dents, and other employers of labor, will assert that any evils 
the laborer may have worth complaining about, are attributable 
to intemperance and that the most beneficial thing for the cause 
of labor would be temperance reform. The laborer, however, 
asserts that intemperance results from conditions other than in- 
dividual depravity, and that when these conditions are remedied 
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the liquor problem will solve itself, and in the meantime temper- 
ance reform is good for all classes of men. 

The best way to estimate the relative importance of this great 
reform is to study the causes of the evil; and this leads us to re- 
mark that a prominent characteristic of temperance literature is 
the lack of attention paid to the etiology of the subject. If we 
wish to reform an evil we should become acquainted with the 
sources of it. When an evil is so widespread as that of intem- 
perance it must have deep causes. Those who devote themselves 
to temperance reform occupy themselves mainly with the pathol- 
ogy of the subject. Temperance literature deals with the distress 
and misery caused by the drink evil, and its disastrous results to 
society. We often hear of exhortation to personal amendment, 
and, occasionally, other suggestions of a practical nature looking 
to the cure of the evil, but there is not much inquiry into the 
causes by which the evil is brought about, it being no doubt 
assumed that it is an individual evil for which individuals as 
such are responsible and which individuals as such can remedy. 
The evil effects of this vice are at once apparent and baneful. 
It is an evil which especially arouses the feelings and emotions, 
and this is, no doubt, the reason why temperance reform has 
been mainly a woman’s movement and the treatment of the sub- 
ject has been emotional rather than intellectual. 

Women may be said to be the prime movers or strongest sup- 
porters of the temperance movement, and were it not for her 
influence so ably exerted the agitation would probably greatly 
languish or become ineffectual. The liquor evil is one that above 
others threatens and menaces the home, and it is fitting that 
woman, to whom home is the world, should be foremost in guard- 
ing the home against the evils that would disrupt or blight it. 
It has been said that individualism or egoism is the characteris- 
tic of man, while altruism is the characteristic of woman,* and 
woman’s interest in temperance reform is a proof of the truth of 
this statement. Intemperance is a vice of men and one from 
which women only secondarily suffer. The philanthropy of the 
ladies, however, is not always taken at its face value. Occasion- 


* Prof. Drummond, “ Ascentof Man.” 
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ally the tw quoque argument is heard. Bishop Spalding, the 
Catholic bishop of Peoria, for instance, in a late work * tells us 
that ‘‘the land is filled with clamorous denouncers of drunken- 
ness and poisonous liquors, but gluttony and badly prepared 
food are the causes of more sickness and misery than alcoholic 
drink, and the army of reformers might well reserve part of the 
abuse they heap upon distillers and saloon-keepers for cooks and 
confectioners. My argument against women is that they have 
made us a nation of dyspeptics, having from time immemorial 
held sway in the kitchen.’’ The implication of all this being 
that there is a necessary connection between drunkenness, for 
which men are responsible, and bad cooking, for which women 
are responsible, and that temperance reform should embrace the 
kitchen as well as the saloon, and might profitably begin in the 
former locality. The liquor problem, however, is one of the 
gravest of our social problems, and it demands the united efforts 
of all friends of humanity for the mitigation or suppression of 
the evil. 

In discussing the plans for the cure of this evil, one of the ob- 
vious features we find in many that are proposed is their im- 
practicability. Impracticability is the great sin of good people, 
and an incalculable amount of harm has been done in the world 
by people who were animated by the best of intentions. The 
best and only way to effectually cope with an evil of this nature 
and of such proportions is to supplant it. It will be of small 
utility to destroy an evil unless we have some good to take its 
place. The total and immediate abolition of the drink evil 
would leave a large vacuum in our national life. Men now 
spend a large portion of their earnings for liquor. If they were 
compelled to abstain it is not certain that they would at once ac- 
quire better habits. The wisest way to abolish intemperance is 
to offer men inducements to abstain, and to make it easier for 
them to keep sober than to get drunk and quite as pleasant. 

The liquor problem deals not with a single evil but with an 
aggregate of evils. It is to be combated in a variety of modes 
and panaceas are utterly illusory. The efforts of practical tem- 
” ©“ "Things of the Mind.” 
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perance reformers must first be directed to the vice of intemper- 
ance, which is a personal sin, and is to be met chiefly by the 
influences of religion. It is a mistake to suppose that intemper- 
ance is a distinctive vice of the lower classes. Taken propor- 
tionately it is quite as conspicuous in the upper classes as in thfe 
‘great unknown.’’ The moral nature of men must be appealed 
to, and unless they are prepared by the influence of religion no 
reform can be permanent in its effects. 

But the drink evil in its essence is an evil for which society is 
responsible, and every true remedy must approach the problem 
on this side. Individual effort will accomplish little unless the 
conditions from which the evil arises are remedied. And this 
phase of the subject would bring us into the domain of property 
rights and the discussion of vested interests and other interest- 
ing questions. There is always a great deal of abuse of the 
liquor dealer. Society must have a target for its moral indigna- 
tion, and the saloon-keeper discharges this office in the modern 
economy. But the saloon-keeper only makes use of opportunies 
which good people neglect. While other people are intent on 
their individual gain the saloon-keeper is providing for the com- 
fort of his patrons. Gain is, indeed, his object, but he takes 
care that this shall not be apparent. Why is it thatour munici- 
palities are so wretchedly governed? It is because those who 
should be the leaders refuse to lead. And the saloon-keeper 
flourishes because society, which alone can remedy the evil, 
neglects to do so. 

There is a very large amount of capital in the liquor business 
which has been invested with the tacit consent of society. This 
is often a graver difficulty in the way of temperance reform than 
is commonly supposed. How to deal with this phase of the sub- 
ject constitutes one of the perplexing difficulties of the wise and 
conscientious statesman. 

But when once society is thoroughly aroused and recognizes 
that relief can come only from united effort and that it has the 
remedy in its own hands the end will soon come. Hence it is 
that of all the plans for dealing with this evil the one which has 
accomplished the most good is the so-called Gothenburg system, 
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to which so much attention has been directed by the able report 
of Dr. E. R. L. Gould to the Commissioner of Labor. The feature 
of this system is the regulation and carrying on of the traffic by 
the municipality, and it unites the strictest control of the busi- 
ness with the absence of any undue interference with individual 
liberty. It is the national system in Sweden and Norway, and 
has been in operation over twenty years, and the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor is that no municipality which once adopted it 
ever gaveitup. The liquor business is carried on by some local 
capitalists, according to certain established regulations, for the 
benefit of the community. After the ordinary interest on capi- 
tal is paid, the excess of profits goes to public uses. We in our 
country have many excellent laws for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic and could they be rigidly enforced the evil would not be 
so pronounced. The great detriment with us is that it is always 
the interest of the liquor dealer to break the law if he can avoid 
detection. Under the Gothenburg system the element of indi- 
vidual interest and profit is entirely eliminated, and the one who 
sells liquor has no motive for breaking the laws. 

This is meeting the intemperance evil on its own ground ; it is 
attacking the strongholds. No guerrilla warfare or tin-pan agita- 
tion can accomplish much against interests that are so rich, so 
powerful, so aggressive, and so united, as the liquor interests. 
They can afford to make light of ‘“‘ tambourine tactics.’”’ But not 
even the liquor interests can withstand the might and power of 
society. This plan is destined to spread, and it deserves the at- 
tention and study of every thoughtful temperance reformer. 
Some of our best laws in relation to the liquor traffic are modeled 
after it. It may not be ideal justice but it is an approximation.* 
It may not affect a radical cure of the evil, but it will bring 
about a great mitigation of it. It may not be the best thing, but 
at present it is the next best thing. 

HENRY O. WARD. 





*“ Justice never attains its ideal, but in the best cases approximates to it.”— Theory 
of the State, Blunischli, p. 34. 














THE SABBATH AS A CIVIL INSTITUTION. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


HE Sabbath, as a day of rest, is an important factor in our 
civilization. It should be guarded and protected by legal 
enactment, within the limits of sound discretion and the good of 
society. We do not of course believe that the government should 
deal with the religious aspects of the Sabbath question; that is 
wisely left to the churches. We would not compel men by law 
to attend church, hear sermons, read the Bible, sing gospel hymns, 
nor practice any form of religious worship on the Sabbath day ; 
but we earnestly contend that the grasping greed of this avari- 
cious age should not be allowed to deprive our people of the 
needed day of rest ; and that those who wish to observe it as a 
day of religious worship should have an opportunity of doing 
so. We would seek to guard the Sabbath only as a civil institu- 
tion, without oppressing any one religiously. 

The constitution of man requires that each six days of labor 
should be followed by one of rest and relaxation. 

1. The Sabbath rest is necessary to physical health and vigor. 
It is a well-known physiological truth that the body needs a peri- 
odical rest from labor. Incessant toil would result in great in- 
jury, and sooner or later in total prostration and premature 
death. Man soon becomes exhausted under continual labor. His 
body must be recuperated. This can only be done by observing 
a period of rest and relaxation. Nor is the usual nightly repose 
sufficient for this purpose. Man needs to abstain from labor one 
day in seven, in order to recruit his powers and replenish his 
vital force. 

2. The observance of the Sabbath is essential to intellectual 
strength and progress. The same periodicity which is found in 
man’s physical nature also characterizes his mental faculties. 
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When the mind is continually occupied with the corroding cares 
of life and business, it becomes exhausted. It must have rest as 
well as the body. This is found not in total cessation of all 
mental activity, but in a change of employment. 

3. The recurrence and due observance of the Sabbath is con- 
ducive to social refinement. When men are daily engaged in 
manual labor, which soils the clothing and begrimes the person, 
they are apt to become careless and indifferent as to their per- 
sonal appearance. They take no pains to be neat and clean, 
knowing that they must soon return to their work. But when 
people attend divine service, going out to meet each other clean 
and well-dressed, greater self-respect is promoted. Manners and 
morals are improved. Religious instruction is received. Good 
impressions and habits are formed. 

4. The observance of the Sabbath, as a day of rest and reli- 
gious worship, tends to promote morality. It is on that sacred 
day that our people assemble, with devout reverence, in the Sun- 
day-school and in the public sanctuary, to learn and imbibe the 
best moral principles. The inculcation of such principles must 
have a salutary effect upon the conduct of the people. It makes 
them know the right, and renders them more capable of doing 
it. It restrains men from crime and lawlessness. It prompts 
them to enterprises of public utility. It corrects and elevates 
public sentiment. 

5. The proper observance of the Lord’s day has a salutary in- 
fluence upon industrial life. During the week the laborer 
feels his weariness gradually increasing. At its close he is often 
well-nigh exhausted, and feels as if he could not bear another 
day of toil. The Sunday rest affords a respite from toil just 
when he needs it. The intermission of one day enables the 
workingman to begin the labors of the week with renewed 
strength, and in a happier and better frame of mind. Men will 
do their work better, and accomplish more in the end, by work- 
ing six days in the week, than by working seven. 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, assures us that the Sabbath 
is “‘of undoubted value as a civil institution’’; and perhaps no 
jurist or statesman of ability would dissent from this statement. 
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Adam Smith, the distinguished political economist, said: ‘‘The 
Sabbath, as a political institution, is of inestimable value, inde- 
pendently of its claims to divine authority.”’ Justice McLean, 
of the United States Supreme Court, expressed the opinion that 
‘¢ where there is no Christian Sabbath there is no Christian mo- 
rality ; and without this, free government cannot long exist.’’ 

The late Dr. Philip Schaff, the well-known church historian 
and theologian, makes the following observations on this subject: 
‘‘'Take away the Sabbath, and you destroy the most humane and 
democratic institution which in every respect was made for man, 
but more particularly for the man of labor and toil, of poverty 
and sorrow. Take away the Sabbath, and you destroy a mighty 
conservative force, and dry up a fountain from which the family, 
the church, and the state receive constant nourishment and sup- 
port. Take away the Sabbath, and you shake the moral founda- 
tion of our national power and prosperity ; our churches will be 
forsaken, our Sunday-schools emptied, our domestic devotions 
will languish, the fountains of public and private virtue will dry 
up; a flood of profanity, licentiousness, and vice will inundate 
the land; labor will lose its reward, liberty be deprived of its 
pillar, self-government will prove a failure, and our republican 
institutions end in anarchy and confusion, to give way, in due 
time, to the most oppressive and degrading military despotism 
known in the annals of history. Yea, the end of the Sabbath 
would be for America the beginning of the unlimited reign of the 
infernal idol trinity, of Mammon, Bacchus, and Venus, and over- 
whelm us at last in temporal and eternal ruin.’’* 

If the foregoing observations are correct, the importance of 
duly observing the weekly day of rest cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Let us, as Christian patriots, use all available 
means for its preservation and defense. If we succeed at this 
point, our moral and political salvation is assured; but if we fail 
here, our future prospects are beset with grave doubts. 

B. W. WILLIAMS. 





* Princeton Review, Vol. 35, p. 570. 











THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


POLITICAL AND VoTE BuyERs.—Vote buyers sink the suffrages of 
SocriAL PROBLEMS. freemen, won and bestowed here by the blood and heart- 
break of generations, below the meanest lust that black- 

ens human history, that damning lust for gold. The costliest thing possessed 
by mortal man is the freeman’s vote. From Calvary to Appomattox men 
died to win it. To the Old World, that ‘‘ waste of grave dust stamped with 
crown and crest,’’ it was the happiest dream. God gave mankind this New 
World and its heroes to make that dream come true. And, early in our his- 
tory, he gave us, for a warning, a traitor then unrivaled since Judas. 
Arnold’s line has not failed. His soul survives in the men who corrupt the 
sources of political power. They are traitors to the Old World and the New, 
to liberty, and to every hero that liberty ever had. They belie the hearts 
of their countrymen, betray posterity, and defile the memory of the mothers 
who borethem. False totheir city, their town, their state; false to manhood, 
to womanhood, to childhood ; false to the dictates of both private and public 
morality ; defiant of the laws of their country and of the commandments of 
their God, they sink the average honor of mankind, profane the religion 
which they profess, and smirch the bread of their sacrament. Whatever 
they touch they taint. Some of them are devoid of even that bastard honor 
said to prevail among thieves. They carry their methods from the ballot-box 
to the statehouse, and there join a lobby, which, for the variety and magni- 
tude of its private and public scandals, is the Sodom of the state. But it is 
the ‘‘Sinker’s”? heaven. He shares its predatory joys and its criminal con- 
ferences. He hears and makes confessions that would blister the lips of a 
jackal. He rejoices in companionships to be found in their perfection only 
in the state prison and the state capitol. He affiliates with the man whoisa 
stickler for a white shirt and a black heart; with that pariah of an honorable 
profession, the lobby lawyer; with the party committeeman who seeks in 
every bargain the double reward and the double pleasure of selling himself 
and as many of his party as possible; with that kind of man who is true to 


no party and to no principle, but who is a deep ditch in any party.— Hartford 
Courant. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SOcIETIES.—No more practical method has been de- 
vised for extending needed aid to worthy seekers for employment, than that 
illustrated by the New York Employment Society, 25 Clinton Place, whose 
work is directed by some of New York’s best-known citizens, and includes 
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among its officers the following members of the Institute of Civics: Rev. 
John B. Devins, president; W. S. Rainsford, D. D., and William Ives Wash- 
burn, committee on finance. We quote from its address to the public as 
follows: 

‘The society furnishes applicants for positions of any kind, without ex- 
pense to employer or employee. Capable men with good records, who are 
out of work through no fault of their own, can be furnished at the 
shortest possible notice. We can supply bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics, 
watchmen, porters, butlers, and representatives of more than one hundred 
trades and occupations whose business ability and moral character have been 
thoroughly investigated. A call at our office, a postal card, or a telephone 
message will receive prompt attention. We bespeak for the one thousand 
workingmen now on our books your personal consideration, and, if possible, 
your patronage.” 

Similar organizations in all large cities will help to establish better rela- 
tions between the well-to-do and those who are struggling for an honest 
livelihood. 

A New Era IN Po.itTics.—The new era is dawning, great political up- 
heavals are rocking the ship of state. Voters rush to the one side and back 
to the other, giving so-called representative parties of the people yet another 
chance, and with the new century we shall see the people themselves rise 
above partisanship and legislate in the interest of humanity. The epoch of 
competition and the wage system is dying, codperative effort, in some form 
or other, is pressing forward to supersede them, despite all opposition. 
Manifold signs of world-wide change are palpable on every hand; a change 
in what Virgil calls ‘‘the order of the ages.’’ Profound unrest permeates 
the entire civilized world. Men feel the presence of a new and mighty force 
heaving and swaying the ocean of humanity. Tories and Bourbons, as their 
prototypes of old, stand ready to resist any change which abridges their 
privileges, crying out that all is well with the world. They point to the 
blessings which their wealth confers on it, and preach patriotism in purple 
and fine linen, and with well-fed stomachs. But the agitation increases 
among the working masses. They fail to see the blessings of monopoly. A 
sense of bitter injury has taken possession of them. The forces of a conflict 
at the ballot-box or elsewhere are being rapidly mobilized. Men are taking 
sides. The exploiters and the exploited stand face to face.—Engineering 
Journal. 

WoORKINGMEN WRONGED BY WORKINGMEN.—Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, an 
able Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, comes to the defense of the so-called 
‘scab’? with these words: ‘‘I have no quarrel with organized labor, but I 
cannot forget that, while a certain band of laborers is receiving all the sym- 
pathy of the public and all the countenance of courts and legislators, there 
is a great body of workingmen, more needy and far more friendless, whom 
these privileged ‘ knights of labor’ treat only with abuse, and toward whose 
welfare the community at large seems absolutely indifferent. I cannot for- 
get that there are hundreds of destitute workingmen in our city who are 
hooted and stoned for the crime of being willing to work. The epithet 
‘scab’ has become in my ears a title of honor, synonymous with pluck and 
patience. What American heart, unless dulled by long submission to such 
outrages, can help throbbing with indignation that hundreds of industrious 

workmen are subjected to violence and peril of their lives simply because a 
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privileged class of laborers do not choose to have any competitors? For the 
good name of Brooklyn let one protest be heard, for this ignoble tyranny 
cannot but work degradation to the community which submits to it.’’ 


GoopD VINELAND, N. J.—The secretary of the Citizens’ Organi- 
CITIZENSHIP zation, formed for codperation with the A. I. C., announced 
ACTIVITIES. that on recent Sabbaths it has secured ‘*‘ good citizenship”’ 

Sunday addresses by the pastors of six churches in that city. 

CuicaGco CIVICS FROM THE PULPIT. —Last Sunday (Feb. 24th) it thundered 
all along the line. At the request of the Civic Federation a large number of 
our pulpits trained their guns on the wrongs from which the city is suffering. 
If voters do not cast their ballots as they should this year it will not be the 
fault of ministers. Those who did not lift up a warning voice against mu- 
nicipal corruption Sunday have either recently done so or will soon embrace 
an opportunity todoso. There seems to be but one opinion among think- 
ing men about city government. The city must be treated as a business cor- 
poration and its affairs administered by men who are both capable and honest. 
—Letter to Congregationalist. 

GREATER BosTon is the title of a monthly magazine which “is a champion 
of the civic interests of the million inhabitants in the score and more of mu- 
nicipalities clustered about Boston Harbor. With a view to a better social 
order, it favors some form of city and town federation for metropolitan Bos- 
ton. It favors metropolitan systems of docks, water works, sewerage, parks, 
and pleasure grounds, technical and art instruction in the public schools, a 
rapid transit that will best facilitate transportation; and in general ap- 
peals to the stalwart public. spirit and civic pride and wisdom which, voiced 
by the community as a whole, works out the highest good of every member 
in it.’”’ The cause which it represents has the sympathy of Hon. S. B. Capen, 
A. I. C., president of the Boston Municipal League. 


CHATTANOOGA has a bright and valuable monthly devoted to ‘‘ Tax Reform 
and Good Government.’”’ Its first four issues contain excellent matter re- 
lating to the tax system of Tennessee; the limits of party obligation (copied 
from this magazine); county and municipal affairs; financial legislation ; 
criminal costs in Tennessee; new issues in the South; tax experience in 
other states; decadence of state governments, and similar questions. A 
journal which devotes so much intelligent attention to affairs of interest to 
the good citizens of Tennessee ought to have their generous support. 


Los ANGELES sustains a weekly journal, The Investor, which devotes 
much space to the intelligent consideration of problems in municipal govern 
ment, as well as to matters of finance and trade in southern California, on 
which it is an authority. 

Bay City, Micu., has a federation of clergymen, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, for combating civic evils. 


Sat LAKE Ciry.--Nineteen ministers have united for the purpose of op- 


posing vice and political corruption, as evidenced by attempts to thwart the 
will of the people. 
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PROFESSOR E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., University of Chicago, and of the A. I. C. 
lecture corps, has recently discussed the new charter proposed for Chicago 
by the Civic Federation, in an able public address. 

NEw YORK SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN.—The annual bul- 
letin of this model institution is worthy the study of all interested in wisely 
directed benevolent activities. Established in 1785, the society has made for 
itself a most worthy record, and has come to have costly buildings; a free 
library with 98,000 volumes; a finely equipped ,free reading room, open from 
8a. m. to9 p. m., with more than 55,000 annual visitors ; free evening schools 
for instruction of young men and women in useful branches of knowledge; 
free winter lecture courses ; and free scholarships in trade schools. The able 
and faithful secretary, who is charged with the immediate direction of all 
this important work, is Stephen M. Wright, A. I. C. 


CITIZEN AND CaTHoLic.—Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, A. I. C., the dis- 
tinguished Catholic lawyer of Baltimore, told the Roman Catholic students 
of Harvard last winter ‘‘ that they could not be bad citizens and still be good 
Catholics. The good citizen votes in his town or city, not for friendship or 
for policy, or tocurry favor or to make money. He votes according to his 
conscience for the men and the measures that will be best for the public. If 
he votes any other way he is not a good citizen or a good Catholic.” 

TRAINING POLITICAL OPINION.—One of the hopeful features of modern 
working politics has been the introduction of clubs and other like organiza- 
tions for the purpose of diffusing knowledge on subjects of public policy or 
of current legislation. The object of these agencies is eminently wholesome. 
They gather for informal coéperation men of public spirit and intelligence, 
who sift the larger questions of current interest, collect information bearing 
thereon, formulate measures of legislation, and directly and indirectly exer- 
cise an important influence upon candidates for office and upon members of 
Congress or of the state legislatures. The result of such work is to establish 
a closer connection between legislation and public opinion. Also, as a means 
of diffusing information, these agencies perform an invaluable function; for 
they not only enable the masses to vote more intelligently, but also promote 
a quicker and more definite maturity of opinion, and so lessen the evils of 
uncertainty arising from prolonged vacillations of sentiment on questions of 
public policy.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


ACTIVITIES OF Rev. LyMAan Apsort, D.D., is trenchantly discussing in 
A. EO The Outlook, of which he is editor, the serious civic prob- 
CouncILors. lems of the day, from the point of view of a progressive and 


catholic Christian. Extracts from The Outlook, presented 
elsewhere, will command attention. 


ELTWEED POMEROY, as secretary of the Direct Legislative League of New 
Jersey, is ably urging upon public attention the advantages of the referen- 
dum, concerning which he writes forcibly in The Outlook (New York), 
issue of February 16. 

Mary Lowe DIcKINsoN, editor of The Silver Cross, organ of the order of 
King’s Daughters, and whose literary and philanthropic labors have made 
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her name favorably known throughout the country, has been deservedly 
honored by her election to the presidency of the National Council of 
Women’s Organizations. In her new position it is safe to assume that her 
earnest efforts for the promotion of high ideals in citizenship will be increased 
rather than abated. 


ACTIVITIES OF EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., associate member of the 
A, I. ©. faculty of the A. I. C.,in Harvard University, in associa- 
MEMBERS. tion with Albert Bushnell, Ph.D., also of Harvard, is ren- 
dering signal public service in the editing of the ‘*‘ Ameri- 

can History Leaflets,’’ the latest of which is noticed elsewhere. 

FRED DE LAND, publisher of the able Chicago magazine, Electrical En- 
gineering, gives frequent evidence in this publication, by his own excellent 
articles, of the fact that affairs of good citizenship may be profitably consid- 
ered in even a technical business journal. 


Hon. STEWART L. Wooprorp, A. I. C., has been elected president of the 
Union League Club of Brooklyn, as successor to Hon. Abel E. Blackmar, A. 
I. C., who has filled that office with conspicuous ability. 


WooprRow WILSON, Ph.D., Princeton University, of the A. I. C. faculty 
and lecture corps, will deliver the opening address at the University Exten- 
sion summer meeting in Philadelphia, June 29. Subject, ‘‘ Democracy.” 

Dr. Wilson has also, as the result of a recent visit to Baltimore, incited the 
Johns Hopkins University men to undertake the organization of clubs in 
different parts of the city for the promotion of better municipal government, 
At the meeting to start the movement addresses were made by Professor 
Wilson, Professor H. B. Adams, A. I. C., and Dr. James Carey Thomas. 


J. W. Jenks, Ph. D., Cornell University, of the A. I. C. lecture corps, has 
been delivering a course of lectures on political methods in Albany, N. Y. 
A writer in the Albany Argus says, with justice, that Professor Jenks “is 
recognized throughout the country as a leader among university authorities 
in these matters. His treatment is at once so interesting as to hold the con- 
stant attention of large audiences and so thoroughly scientific and non- 
partisan as to command entire confidence and respect.” 


A. B. Wooprorp, Ph. D., New York School of Social Economics, and A. 
I. C. lecture corps, has been conducting with great success evening classes 
in civics at Cooper Union, and similar classes, with lectures, in connection 
with the popular work carried on by the Marble Collegiate (People’s) Church, 
of which Rev. Charles L. Thompson, DD., A. I. C., is pastor. Concerning 
the class last named, Rev. A. E. Myers (A. I. C.), associate pastor, says in 
The City Vigilant : 

“*The text-book used is the Hon. Alfred R. Conklin’s recently published 
book, ‘ City Government in the United States.’ Professor Woodford usually 
gives an informal lecture on the subject of the evening, and then gives oppor- 
tunity for questions and asks questions on specific points. The class is en- 
tirely free to the public without charge. The purchase of a book is optional. 
According to the usage of the Young Men’s Christian Association, each 
member of the class is required to deposit one dollar. Those who attend 
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seventy per cent of the sessions of the class receive their deposit again at the 
end of the course. Those who attend less than seventy per cent of the ses- 
sions forfeit the deposit, which is used for the incidental expenses of postage 
and printing. The attendance is registered on membership cards. The 
instructor is paid by the Collegiate Church.’’ 

ELISHA BENJAMIN ANDREWS, DD., LLD.—The readers of this magazine, 
and especially the members of the Institute of Civics,of which Dr. Andrews has 
for many years been an officer, will welcome his excellent portrait presented 
as the frontispiece of this issue. Dr. Andrews was born in Hinsdale, N. H., 
Jan. 10, 1844, graduated from Brown University in 1870, and from Newton 
Theological School in 1874. He was president of Denison University from 
1875 to 1879, professor in Newton Theological School from 1879 to 1882, pro- 
fessor of History and Politics in Brown University from 1883 to 1888, and of 
Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University 1888-1889, and since 
that time has been president of Brown University, which has entered upon a 
career of greater prosperity under his vigorous administration. Heservedin 
the Civil Waras Second Lieutenant in the First Connecticut Artillery. Hehas 
gained wide and high reputation as a writer upon history, economics, and 
finance, and especially by his standard works, ‘‘ Institutes of History,’ and 
‘* Institutes of Economics,’’ published by Silver Burdett & Co., Philadelphia, 
to whose courtesy we are indebted for Dr. Andrews’ portrait. His ‘ Insti- 
tutes of Economics,’’ which is a succinct text-book of political economy, is 
justly regarded as one of the most authoritative and satisfactory guides to 
a knowledge of affairs in the field of economics which has been presented in 
this or any other country, Dr. Andrews’ recognized eminence among polit- 
ical economists led to his appointment by the president of the United States 
as a member of the last International Monetary Commission, and it is under- 
stood that he will also represent the United States in the similar commission 
soon to be held by invitation of the German Empire. Many teachers and 
advanced students in civics have been under obligation to him for his Insti- 
tute of Civics publication on ‘‘ A Course of Reading in Ethics.” He has also 
rendered valuable service to the Institute as a member of its advisory fac- 
ulty, and its corps of lecturers. 

AMERICAN READING MATTER FOR PRISONERS.—What do the occu- 

INSTITUTE OF pants of our jails do with their time? To some extent it is 
CIvIcs. occupied in routine work, exercise, etc. But what of the 

‘ hours when they have literally nothing to do? The very 
thought of such hours spent in a prison, is fearfully suggestive. To think, 
and only to think; and no food for thought but that supplied by a perverted 
mind out of its own ugly visions and morbid imaginings—surely this is not 
a condition fora human being out of which can come anything but evil. 
Spiritual ministration, religious publications, these often help to furnish ma- 
terial for uplifting thoughts in these empty hours, but they can fill them 
only in part and sometimes not at all. Why may there not be an ample sup- 
ply of wholesome and interesting reading matter, books of travel, clean ro- 
mance, and popular magazines for these worse than idle hours? Some hu- 
mane jailers have asked this question. The Institute of Civics repeats it, 
and offers itself as a medium for giving the question a practical answer. It 
asks any one who has a collection of books and magazines containing matter 
of interest to the ordinary mind, to make it into a bundle, and send a de- 
scription of the material to the Institute (88 Park Row, New York). The In- 
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stitute will promptly forward the address of an officer in some prison, jail, or 
penitentiary, who will receive and give to these now useless stores of litera- 
ture a new and noble use. If those who read and applaud this practical plan 
for benefiting ‘‘ those in prison,” have no literature to bestow, they may aid 
in giving the plan success by sending a contribution, however small, toward 
the cost of carrying it into execution. With the help of such contributions 
the Institute of Civics will conduct inquiries as to the needs of prisoners, in 
the way of proper reading matter, in all American prisons. Every contribu- 
tion of reading matter or money will be acknowledged in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CIVIcs, with information as to prisons receiving literature. 

WoORDs OF APPROVAL.—Rev. J. A. Lippincott, D.D., former chancellor of 
the Kansas State University and now of Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ The work is 
of very serious interest to the republic. I shall be glad at every success 
achieved by the A. I. C.”” Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, writes: 
**Deeply appreciating the necessity of just such work I have from time to 
time endeavored to do some little in the line you suggest. This I shall hope 
to do as long as my active life is spared.”’ 

W.H. Bartlett, principal of the Chandler St. School, Worcester, Mass. : 
‘*T amin full sympathy with all of the aims and purposes of the Institute 
and will do all I can to advance its interests.” 

Hon. A. B. Wilcox, mayor, Yankton, 8. D.: “I am in hearty sympathy 
with the worthy and patriotic aims which this Institute, through its most 
commendable activities, seeks to so efficiently promote.” 

George W. Macon, East Lake, Alabama: ‘‘I believe the Institute to be in- 
dispensable, and that the cause which it seeks to promote is dear to every 
true, patriotic American’s heart. I am ready to do all I can to help you.”’ 

Referring to the Institute of Civics, the National Municipal League, and 
local good government organizations like the Municipal League in Boston, 
and the Vigilance League and Good Government Clubs in New York, the 
Christian at Work says ‘‘as a moving cause” these have been closely con- 
nected with the recent uplift in municipal, state, and national politics. They 
have, it remarks, ‘* been specially active and aggressive during the year past, 
and the reform sentiment which has manifested itself so strongly in various 
quarters is largely attributable to their work and influence. The increasing 
strength and popularity of these organizations devoted to political and civic 
reforms constitute, in fact, one of the most encouraging and notable signs of 
the times.” 


CoNGRESSIONAL MEMBERS A. I. C.—Hon. Marion Butler, who will go 
from the work of a schoolmaster and journalist to the United States Senate 
from the state of North Carolina, will carry with him an unimpeachable 
record as an honest, patriotic, and useful citizen. His study of present day 
problems has led him to take a deep interest in efforts for the improvement of 
agricultural conditions, and has won for him the friendship of the farmers 
whose united votes assured his election on the Republican and Farmers’ Al- 
liance coalition ticket. Mr. Butler has long been a councilor of the Institute 
of Civics, and member of its corps of lecturers. Some idea as to the spirit 
which will animate him as a senator may be obtained from these words, 
quoted from one of his letters: ‘‘I most heartily approve of the excellent 
work which the American Institute of Civics is doing in behalf of good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship; and it will give me great pleasure to con- 
tribute whatever I am able toward the end for which you are striving.’”? Mr. 
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Butler will be one of the youngest members of the Senate, being only -31 
years of age. 

In the Fifty-third Congress were members of the Institute of Civics as 
follows: Senate—Justin S. Morrill, Maine; Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, Con- 
necticut ; James T. Wilson, Iowa; Gen. John ‘B. Gordon, Georgia; Watson 
C. Squire, Washington; Randall L. Gibson, Louisiana, and Alfred H. Col- 
quitt, Georgia, of whom the last two named died and were succeeded by 
others in the midst of their terms. In the House of Representatives: Wil- 
liam H. Denson, Gadsen, Ala. ; Joseph H. Walker, Worcester, Mass. ; Moses 
T. Stevens, Andover, Mass.; Marriott Brosius, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles W. 
Stone, Warren, Pa.; H. Henry Powers, Morrisville, Vt.; Henry W. Blair, 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Hernando D. Money, Carrollton, Miss. ; New- 
ton C. Blanchard, Shreveport, Miss. 


PUBLIC AN INTERNATIONAL ProspLEM.—The signs multiply indica- 
AFFAIRS. ting that during the remainder of this decade, at least, the great 
international problem is to be the adjustment and settlement of 
the world’s monetary standards. Mr. Reed, Senator Lodge, and Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, have indicated by recent utterances that the 
Republican party is by no means wholly committed to preserve the present 
superior position of gold. The votein the British House of Commons last 
week, while it showed that British legislators still stand as three to one in 
favor of present economic and monetary standards, also revealed consider- 
able bimetallic strength and a willingness, on the part of Liberals represent- 
ing rural and manufacturing districts, especially those of the latter selling to 
silver-using countries, to forsake party, if by so doing they could further 
personal and class interests; and should Mr. Balfour and the Conservatives 
gain power it is believed that the bimetallic theory will have a much better 
hearing than it gets now. The German Reichstag favors the calling of an in- 
ternational conference to discuss the future standards. Germany has dis- 
cussed the action with intense interest during the past week and there 
have been some remarkable expressions in its favor by distinguished pub- 
licists. The world faces a vital, complex, international problem, which 
threatens to disrupt parties at home and abroad and compel a realignment of 
men according as they represent the creditor or the debtor classes, the pro- 
ducing or the consuming multitudes.—Congregationalist. 


THE PEOPLE’s PARtTy.—This party, which has lately been so much in 
evidence in the United States Senate, has among its organs a very creditably 
conducted illustrated journal— Vox Populi. In the last issue of this organ, 
Uncle Sam is made to appear, on one page, as a sort of Gulliver, who is being 
propelled by a host of malevolent Lilliputians down the sloping side of a 
black and awful chasm; on another page, as floating inanimate and helpless, 
through funereal darkness, ‘‘ down the river of debt.’”’” The cartoon last re- 
ferred to is ‘‘ dedicated to the professional politicians of the two old parties,’’ 
but this sad mortuary disposal of Uncle Sam in two separate catastrophic 
experiences is not explained. Concerning an article in the December num- 
ber of THE MAGAZINE OF CIvIics, treating of ‘‘ The People’s Party,’’ Vor 
Populi says: 

**In effect Mr. Wiley puts on a generous-sized pair of highly-colored old 
party spectacles, gets a focus upon Populism and proceeds to tell a waiting 
world what he thinks he sees. In fact, Mr. Wiley, metaphorically speaking, 
undresses himself and then draws up the blind, opens the window, and begins 
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his public appearance as a pure type of those who have eyes and ears, but 
neither see, hear, nor understand. 

** At the risk of incurring the charge that we have changed our paper from 
a political publication to a humorous one,’’ it proceeds to reproduce the 
greater part of the article referred to. 


TRIUMPH OF THE SUGAR TRusT.—The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is inapplicable to the Sugar 
Trust. The case was originally brought on behalf of the government, in the 
circuit court of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of annul- 
ling the contracts by which four Pennsylvania refineries became members of 
the Sugar Trust. The contention of the government was that these transac- 
tions violated the Anti-Trust Law and effected a combination in restraint of 
interstate commerce. The circuit court, and later the court of appeals, de- 
cided against the government, and the case was carried up to the federal 
Supreme Court. The decision now rendered sustains the rulings of the lower 
courts and finally disposes of the case. Justice Harlan, in a dissenting 
opinion, endeavors to show that the Sugar Trust is unlawful because it is a 
combination in restraint of interstate commerce, and that no individual state 


can successfully cope with such a vast and powerful combination.—Literary 
Digest. 


MoNOPOLY ALWAYS VICTORIOUS.—The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Sugar Trust case is only a repetition of the experience 
that no matter how carefully alaw be drafted,no matter how creditable 
and public-spirited wasthe motive which prompted its introduction, or how 


clearly defined the force of public opinion in obedience to which the law was 
enacted, the people, in their fight against monopolistic exactions and capital- 
istic greed, nearly always draw the short straw. 

It is not contended in the present instance that the Supreme Court wil- 
fully strained the meaning of purely technical legal points or erred in its 
ruling. The point to be made is that the decision shows the impotency of 
the federal government, under the restrictions of power placed upon it, to 
protect the public against plutocratic aggression and the arbitrary raising of 
prices on articles, which enter into daily consumption, by vast combinations 
of those engaged in their production. The United States government may 
regulate all matters which cannot be limited by state boundaries. In affairs 
affecting the interchange of traffic and commodities between states it can in- 
terpose to prevent over-charges and discrimination. But, as long as a com- 
bine confines itself to one state in manufacture and complies with the require- 
ments of the local laws, it is secure against all government interference, 
although the effects of combination are perceptible all over the country.— 
The Herald (Ind.), Baltimore. 

AN UNPATRIOTIC CoNGRESS.—The behavior of the House of Representa- 
tives in rejecting a proposition to authorize the issue of three per cent gold 
bonds must, in the present circumstances, be set down as an act of such un- 
common and unpatriotic madness as to call for the severest censure the people 
can pronounce. There would be a savage satisfaction in seeing these false 
servants put out—always by some safe constitutional process—if only their 
successors would be any better. But what are we to infer from the conduct 
of the Republicans in the House? Mr. Reed professed to support the sound- 
money resolution, and through partisanship or a worse motive did it what 
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harm he could. This is not of good augury for the Republican Congress to 
come.—The Times (Dem.), New York. 

POLICE OFFICERS OUT OF PoLITIcs.—The National Organization, composed 
of chiefs of police, have framed the following resolution: 

Resolved, By the convention of the National Chiefs of Police Union, that 
this convention earnestly request the state, municipal, and all appointive 
boards of cities of the United States, where the police of cities are appointed 
by state, municipal, or other board, not to remove from their police depart- 
ment efficient, honest, and capable officers, without cause. It has become 
the custom in many of the smaller cities of the country to change the police 
force every time there is a municipal election. We regard these constant re- 
movals without cause as unfortunate, and as having a tendency to the non- 
enforcement of law, from the fact that about the time a police officer in 
the smaller cities of the country learns his duties, he is discharged in order 
to make a place for some friend of the new administration.—Municipality 
and County. 

NATIONAL Honesty.—The worst feature about the present currency situa- 
tion is one for which the press of the country is responsible. In both East 
and West charges of gross dishonesty against the opposing side are made and 
believed. In the East it is charged that western repudiationists are de- 
termined to coin fifty-cent dollars and cut down all obligations one half. In 
the West it is charged that eastern extortioners are determined to prevent 
additions to the currency until every dollar is worth two and all obligations 
are doubled. What is worst about the situation is that each side is sincerely 
convinced that the other is deliberately pursuing a policy of obvious dishon- 
esty and dishonor. 

For these accusations there is not the least basis in fact. The difference be- 
tween the East and West is entirely one of economic belief, and not one of 
moral principle. People in the East do not believe that the prevention of the 
coinage of silver will reduce to one half the value of property and double the 
burdens of obligations. People in the West do not believe that the free coin- 
age of silver will result ina fifty-cent dollar, and cut in two existing obliga- 
tions. There is not one man in twenty in the East who would oppose the 
free coinage of silver if he were convinced that the silver dollars would con- 
tinue to have the same value as gold dollars, and that the supply of currency 
would not increase more rapidly than was necessary to preserve substantial 
uniformity of values, and justice between debtors and creditors. There is 
not one man in twenty in the West who would urge the free coinage of silver 
if he did not believe that the silver dollars would continue to have the same 
value as gold dollars, and that the supply of the currency could not be in- 
creased more rapidly than was necessary to preserve substantial uniformity of 
values, and justice between debtors and creditors. 

This being true—and no one who has talked with the earnest advocates of 
both policies can doubt it—it is the duty of the nation, and especially of the 
newspapers of the nation, to stop the declamations about dishonesty that are 
developing such bitterness between sections and classes, and permit each side 
to present wholly and fairly argument that its belief respecting the economic 
effects of free coinage is the true one. The great mass of American citizens. 
are neither debtors nor creditors to an extent which would even affect their 
judgment, to say nothing of determining it. If both sides are given a fair 
hearing, the people of the country will settle the question in accordance with 
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the public sense of justice and honor. Where each side believes that it is 
making a fight for honesty, it is a dishonor to the nation that heated denun- 
ciation should take the place of enlightened discussion. The great body of 
the nation is disinterested. Even were patriotism dead and religion dead, it 
would not settle this question immorally unless forced to settle it ignorantly. 
The need of the hour is that the public press and the public speakers on this 
question should receive from their constituencies the order, ‘‘ Turn off the 
heat; turn on the light.’-—The Outlook, 


THE WHIPpPING-Post BiLu.—It is said that the bill to reéstablish the 
whipping-post in New York is likely to pass. The World refuses to believe 
it. It is not possible that civilization should be thus shamed in one of the 
leading states of the civilized world. 

It is said that some men are so brutal that only through flogging can they 
be elevated and humanized. That has been the plea of the Tory philan- 
thropist in all ages. In Persia now the educated Tory sometimes feels his 
own superiority so strongly that, despairing of elevating the criminal to his 
own level by gentler means, he causes a pit to be dug by the side of the high- 
way, in which the person to be elevated is buried alive up to the neck. Some 
call this detestable cruelty. To the Asiatic Tory it is the height of humani- 
tarianism, for it shows his supreme abhorrence of detestable crime. 

When, through a like process of reasoning, it is argued that we must set up 
the whipping-post in New York out of humanity, the answer civilization 
makes is that it is better to kill a criminal for his detestable crime than to 
flog him and let him go more debased and dangerousthan ever. If there are 
criminals who cannot be dealt with in a civilized way send them to the elec- 


tric chair, and so settle all question of their future relations to society.— 
N. Y. World. 


VARIOUS MILITARISM IN PusLic ScHooLs..—The paragraph on this 
AFFAIRS. subject which appeared in this department last month, should 
have been credited to the Salt Lake City Daily Tribune, and is 


not, as some of our readers have supposed, an expression of the opinions 
held by the editors of this magazine. 


SPECIALISTS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE.—The Political Association of the 
Central States is a new organization intended to bring together specialists in 
history, politics, sociology, and economics, for the advantage of its members 
as investigators and teachers. Special attention will be given to problems of 
direct interest to the Central States, and the society will aim to bring together 
men who do not all meet in connection with any existing society. The 
organization has about fifty charter members. Itsofficers are: Jesse Macy, 
A. M. (A. I. C.), Iowa College, president; George W. Knight, Ph.D. (A. I. C.), 
Ohio State University, secretary ; and Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. (A. I. C.), 
University of Kansas, treasurer. The vice-presidents in charge of depart- 
ments are: Albion W. Small, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Sociology ; 
Chas. H. Haskins, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, History ; H. C. Adams, 
Ph.D. (A. I. C.), University of Michigan, Economics; J. A. Woodburn, 
Ph.D., University of Indiana, Political Science. 


CHRISTIANS AND SOcIALISTs.—The Commonwealth is the title of a New 
York publication whose motto is ‘‘ The Common Good or Happiness,’ and 
which is issued as the “official organ of the Society of Humanity.’”’ With 
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such a name and motto, truth and justice would seem to be among the things 
which this journal would strive to represent. What, then, is to be thought 
of these statements in its last issue: ‘* Socialists advocate a government ad- 
ministered in the interests of all the people. Most Christians believe in a 
government in the interest of one tenth of the people. Socialists urge the 
reduction of the hours of labor in proportion to the progress of production. 
Most Christians uphold a system that reduces men to poverty, from no fault 
of their own, by robbing them in proportion to the progress of production. 
Socialists protest against a system that perpetuates ignorance and misery and 
keeps the people in bondage. Most Christians excuse or ignore injustice 
here and tell the victims to be content in the conditions in which God has 
placed them, in the hope of a blissful repose hereafter!’? The publishers 
of such statements may believe that they are true. They are certainly suc- 
cessful in persuading thousands of their unthinking fellow citizens to enter- 
tain this belief. The representatives of Christianity have a duty to do in the 
way of proving to these misguided thinkers that they have been led to be- 
lieve alie. Christianity has its faults, and among the worst of them is its 
failure to make itself rightly appreciated by the so-called socialistic elements 
in our population. But this is a fault of those who represent it, and not a 
fault of Christianity itself. Possibly the circulation of such papers as The 
Commonwealth among ministers and church members would serve as a tonic 
and arouse wholesome activities. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S APPEAL TO PATRIOTS.—‘‘ The one menace to re- 
publican institutions is political corruption, which covets for self or awards 
to others positions of trust in the nation with a view to private gain, and 
subordinates public to personal interest. True patriots should be the watch- 


men on the battlements to observe the enemy and arouse the people, teach- 
ing these to consider the right of suffrage as a sacred trust, to use it only for 
the public weal, to vote for party if party means pure and good politics, but 
to put country above party, and to vote for country against party when the 
latter is not synonymous with the country’s good.”’ 
In WoMAN’S THE CHURCH AND WOMAN’S ELEVATION.—A writer in THE 
FIELD. AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvIics, in all earnestness main- 
tains that from the very beginning the church was in favor 
of the emancipation and elevation of woman, and that Paul meant that 
woman should enjoy equality in the presence of all men. Many theories 
without rhyme or reason are advanced by reckless writers, but we certainly 
did not expect that any man would pervert history and misrepresent facts to 
such an extent. In truth, it is Paul to whom Christianity is indebted for the 
dogma of original sin and woman as theoriginal sinner. He says: ‘‘ Woman 
not first created was first in sin.”’” Blackstone says, the general preference 
given by the laws of England to males over females is because they are 
worthier of blood. This is nascent and medieval Christianity condensed 
into law, a combination of Paul and Aristotle running down to the nineteenth 
eentury. Aristotle, whose philosophy was accepted by the church as authori- 
tative, maintained that nature did not form woman except when by some 
imperfection of material he could not attain the sex which is perfect. Under 
authority of Paul and Aristotle, the Christian religion suppressed woman’s 
spiritual and physical claims of equality until even her very humanity was 
put in doubt, grave councils debating this important question. The Council 
of Macon, 585 A. D., is celebrated in history for such discussion. The Ital- 
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ians long maintained that women had no souls, and it was a general belief 
throughout Christendom for centuries that women, like the more intelligent 
animals, had inferior souls and minds. Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, 
and Protestants alike, are to be found imbued with the same contemptuous 
opinion. Until the time of Peter the Great, woman was not counted in the 
census of the Russian empire. It is due to science, modern science, that 
woman’s emancipation is one of the achievements of our civilization; science, 
which ignores prejudices and the authority of custom and of religious super- 
stition, which sets aside the opinions of church fathers and church councils, 
and proclaims the divine truth as it is found in the revelation of God’s law 
and in the spiritual life of both sexes.—Jewish Spectator. 


EDUCATION IN CIVICS FOR WOMEN.—One of the oldest of womens’ organ- 

izations for the study of civics, is the New York City Society for Political 
Study, now in its ninth year, with club rooms at 114 Madison Avenue. 
Tufft’s College, Medford, Mass., has just received from a woman a bequest of 
$70,000 for the erection of a “ college for women, in which it is provided that 
special instruction shall be given to women in the duties and privileges of 
American citizenship, and in the theory of the United States government, in 
addition to the regular course.”’ 


WomAN SUFFRAGE.—The Chicago Herald (Dem.) advises that the bills 
for the extension of woman suffrage introduced in the Illinois legislature be 
seriously considered, but says: ‘* The result of the voting for school officers 
at the November election shows that municipal suffrage, if extended to 
women in this state, will be a dead letter.’’ 

It is intimated that the Michigan Senate is in favor of giving women the 
right to vote, and will soon adopt a resolution submitting the question, in the 
shape of a constitutional arnendment, to the people. It is believed that the 
resolution will fail of passage inthe House. As to public opinion on the sub- 
ject in Michigan, the Detroit Free Press (Dem.) says: ‘‘ If some assurance 
could be givén the people that women generally, and especially the more in- 
telligent women, will vote if admitted to the franchise, we believe the amend- 
ment could be carried.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY NEw GosPEL oF LABOR.—An attempt to indicate a 
or CIvIcs. ** peaceable and practical solution of the labor question, and 
a remedy against hard times.’”” By A. Roadmaker. Paper. 

S. Wegener, Seattle, Wash. 


THE CHURCH AND SECULAR LIFE.—A series of able lectures presenting 
practical and thoughtful views regarding the relations and duties of Chris- 
tians in affairs of business, labor, politics, reforms, and society generally. 
Especially worthy the attention of ministers and church members, who will 
find in the author’s opinions little that is commonplace, and much that is 
original, inspiriting, and altogether helpful. By Rev. Frederick William 
Hamilton, A. I. C., winner Public Opinion prize essay on good citizenship. 
Cloth, 225 pp. Universalist Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

SILVER AND GoLD.—Historical treaties by Alfred E. Lee, containing valu- 
able information for students of the money question. Paper, 25 cents. 
Nitschke Brothers, Printers, Columbus, O. 
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INSTRUCTION IN SocroLoe@y, in higher institutions of learning. A com- 
pendium of information, with statistical tables. By Daniel Fulcomer, Ph. 
D. (A. I. C.), University of Chicago. Paper. 


HowaRp AssociaTIon.—Annual report as to its work in connection with 
treatment and prevention of crime. Paper. 5 Bishopsgates St., Without, 
London, E, C. 

AMERICAN History LEAFLETs.—Issue No. 18 contains President Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address and first message to Congress. Price, 10 cents. A. 
Lovell & Co., New York. These leaflets will be found of substantial value 
in studying the development of American history. Each has relation to 
the outcome of some important crisis, or theory underlying our form of gov- 
ernment. 


. oo @ 7 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION has issued, in paper covers, 
valuable articles on ‘‘The Causes of Poverty,’’? by Amos G. Warner, and 
‘*The Congress of Hygiene and Damography”’ by R. P. F. Price, 50 cents. 
Address the association, Boston, Mass. 

STATISTICS OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES.—Under this title the 
trustees of the John F.. Slater Fund have published most interesting matter, 
carefully prepared, upon their invitation, by the well-known statistician, Mr. 
Henry Gannett, of Washington. The study of this paper will contribute to 
the better understanding of many problems in education, morals, and poli- 
tics. Price, 25 cents. Address Hon. J. L. M. Curry, secretary Slater Fund, 
Washington, D. C. 


. . . . 


THE JUDGE AND THE JURYMAN.—Hon. Robert E. Frazer contributes an 
article bearing this title to the February number of the Michigan Law 
Journal, which is worthy of wide attention. He suggests a legislative com- 
mittee in each county which shall examine and determine the fitness of 
jurors, and reject those not qualified for proper service. 


A USEFUL INDEXx.—An index of recent articles upon almost every con- 
ceivable subject, civics included, is published semi-monthly, at 50 cents a 
year, by W. M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CITIZEN is the title of an attractive new 24-page monthly periodical, 
which succeeds to University Extension and The Bulletin, as the organ of the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. ‘The proper 
function of this teaching,’’ says The Citizen, ‘‘is to extend to the whole com- 
munity, as far as possible, such knowledge as is the fruit of the highest 
educational life; to give to every one opportunities to cultivate habits of use- 
ful reading, careful thinking, and right conduct; to awaken and stimulate 
intellectual life and a sense of responsibility; all for the purpose of making 
better men and women ; that is to say, better citizens, conscious of mutual in- 
terests and obligations and of their true relations to that organized society 
which is the product of civilization.’’ 

Professor Edmund J. James, Ph.D., the president, and Edward T. De Vine, 
Ph.D., secretary of the University Extension Society, are co-workers in the 
pe ok 





